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ADDENDA. 



The Mariner wUl please to marh with his pen the following, in their respective 

pages, before perusing the Worh. 

thSStl^fsrSdW^^^ %^*^r ^ ^-^^^ ^ the body of 

afxed light. (Page 19.) ^ mformed, has since been completed, and exhibits, 

on™^!l^{ wUc We^Thlfn!^"!!''"^ lighthouse has lately been established 
(Page 22.) ^ ' ^^ "^^ mfomed, shows a revolving light, of good character. 

[Slack Sea.] 



bottom of mud, anywhere imder the 1«^ M mbo «■■■■ j— »»**> imr* «»•»*/ .^ 
channel. The mark to sail through this channel is, to bring the southern part of a 
village on tiie Anatolian shore, on with a remarkable peak^ hill behind it, bearing 
about E. J S. 

Great Rabbit, or Marro Island is a mile in length £r6m east to west, but not ^ that 
breadth. There is a foimtain and a well of sood water upon it. It is surrounded by 
a shallow bank of hard sandj and off its S. W. point is toother small island, almost 
connected to the Great Rablnt by a reef, over which is no passage. This is the Western 
Babbit, and requires a berth in passing. Off the northern part of the Great Rabbit 
there is a large sand-bank, called the iVMA Shoal, interspersed with rocky points, which 
is very dangerous, and has from 1 to 4 fathoms oyer it. It is separated from the 
island by a channel, with 3, 4, and 5 fathoms water. This may be passed through by 
keeping at the distance of j^ of a mile from the island ; but there will seldom he any 
occasion to take this passage : and in general the current to the south-westward runs 
strongly through it. Another shoal, of a similar construction, lies to the north-west- 
ward of the Rabbit Island. It bears from the northern point of the Great Rabbit 
I^. by W., distant a mile, and from the Korth Shoal N.W. by W., distant } of a mile; 
between them are 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. This channel may also be navigated, if jou 
are well acquainted with the situation of the shoals, ana take proper precautions 
against the current. To clear the N.W. shoal, and pass safdy on its wtotem side, 
bring the town of Castro, in Tenedos^ open of the west end of Western Rabbit Island. 

[Black Sea.] b 
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In these Directions the Longitude is computed from Greenwich ; and the Courses 
and Bearings are magnetic, except where otherwise expressed. 

An order, recently issued by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, states, 
that in order to prevent mistakes, which frequendy occur from the similarity of 
the words starboard on^ larboard, in future, the word pobt is to be substituted 
for larboard, in H, M, ships or vessels. 



THE DARDANELLES. 



Tbe BABBIT ISIJB8« — ^These are a sroup of small islands lying off the southern 
entrance of the Dardanelles, which we shaU here notice in connection with the Sailing 
Directions for the Archipelago, given with the book which accompanies the chart of 
the Mediterranean Sea. Thej are four in number, and lie N. by E. from the easterns- 
most point of the Island of Tenedos, distant about 5 miles, and are called by the Turks, 
Tacohan Adassi. The two southernmost are called the Little Rabbits, small, andsur* 
rouB<kd by shoal water, with a passage between them for boats only. The Great 
Kabbit lies nearly at the distance of a mile to the northward, and has a good channel 
between, with 6, 7, and 9 fathoms water. Here you may anchor, if necessary, on a 
bottom of mud, anywhere under the lee of the Great Kabbit, and nearly m mid* 
channel. The mark to sail through this channel is, to bring the southern part of a • 
village on the Anatolian shore, on with a remarkable peaked hill behind ijt» bearing 
about E. J S. 

Great Rabbit, or Manro Island is a mile in length from east to west, but not ^ that 
breadth. There is a fountain and a well of sood water upon it. It is surrounded by 
a aJiallow bank of hard sand; and off its S. W. point is {mother small island, almost 
connected to the Great Rabbit by a reef, over which is no passage. This is the Western 
Rabbit, and requires a berth in passing. Off the northern part of the Great Rabbit 
there is a large sand-bank, called the J^wrtk Shoal, interspersed with rocky points, which 
18 very dangerous, and has from 1 to 4 &thom8 over it. It is separated from the 
island by a channel, with 3, 4, and 5 fathoms water. This may be passed through by 
keeping at the distance of j^ of a mile from the island ; but there will seldom \^ any 
occasion to take this passage : and in general the current to the south-westward runs 
strongly through it. Another shoal, of a similar construction, lies to the north-west- 
ward of the Rabbit Island. It bears from the northern point of the Great Rabbit 
N. by W., distant a mile, and from the North Shoal N.W. by W., distant } of a mile; 
between them are 6, 7, 8, and 9 fathoms. This channel may also be navigated, if jou 
are well acquainted with the situation of the shoals, and take proper precautions 
against the current. To clear the N.W. shoal, and pass safdy on its w^tern side, 
bring the town of Castro, in Tenedos^ open of the west end of Western Rabbit Island. 

[Black Sea.] b 



2 SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR 

To sail to the eastward of the North Shoal, keep Castro open of Great Rabbit Island, 
bearing S. 15° W.; and to sail to the northward and go clear of all the shoals, bring 
t&e Tumulus, or Tomb of Antilochus, on with another peaked hiU inland, called the 
Tomb of Achilles, these bearing S. 79° E. ; but this latter mark is somewhat difficidt 
to be made out. Passing these shoals in this direction, it is requisite to give them a 
wide berth, as the current sets strongly over them out of the Dardanelles; so that if a 
ship is obliged to go to the northward of them, the Castle of Europe must be brought 
to such a bearing (say E.N.E.,) as to be sure of being quite clear of them. 

The channel between the Rabbit Islands and the main is above 3 miles wide; there- 
fore vessels taking the inner passage between Tenedos and the Trajan shore, after they 
have passed the Little Gathronisi, or Gadaro Islands, may steer N.N.E., which course 
will carry them to the entrance of the Dardanelles ; but take care not to go too near 
the main, for .the shore shelves off to a considerable distance, particularly about Cape 
Janissary, where, at about a mile to the southward of which, at the distance of ^ a mile 
from the shore, there are not more than 2| fathoms, and continuing shoal up to the 
new Castle of Asia : therefore give this part a good berth. 

CAPE JANISSARY is in latitude 39° 59' 30'' north, and longitude 26° 12' 30" 
east. Near its point are a village and some windmills; and at some distance belund is 
the Tumulus, called the Tomb of Ajax, or AchiUes. 

The BARDANEUES, or HSZ.ZJBSPOirr.— From Cape Janissary, N.E.}E., 
distant nearly 1^ mile, is the southern point of the entrance to the Dardanelles, upon 
which stands the Castle of Asia. North from the Castle of Asia, distant 2 miles, is tHk 
Castle of Europe, situated on the opposite, or northern point of the Hellespont. The 
Strait of the Dardanelles, firom its entrance to Galipoli hght, is about 11 j^ leagues long, 
and of variable breadth. Besides the two castles, there are several forts and batteries 
erected on each side, for the purpose of preventing any vessel, in case of warfare, &c., 
from passing through the channel. 

A list of these has been given by Captain Frankland, and are as follows : — 

On the Eubopsan Sede. — Shahim Kalessi, an old battery, situated outside of the 
entrance of the Hellespont, having about 15 guns, and lately repaired. Setilbar 
Kalessi, the new castle^ standing on a promontory at the entrance of the Hellesj^nt, 
having 70 guns and 4 mortars. Eski Sarlik, a little fort, about 2^ or 3 miles within 
Setilbar, situated upon an elevated place, and mounting 12 guns. Killid Bahar, or 
the old Castle of the Dardanelles, has 64 lar^e guns, 16 of whidi are calculated to 
throw stone shot. Naumatia, a new battery, situated a little to the right of Killid; 
and at a little distance from that is Kalessi, mounted b^ thirty-five 40-poimders. 
Dirman Burun is a new battery, standing to the left of Killid Bahar about ^ a mile^ 
and has thirty 60*pounders. Chiamly Burun, also a modem battery^ is situated on 
the south side of the little Greek village of Maida, and has 30 guns. Bovalli Kalessi 
is a new battery, built upon the site of the ancient Sestos, and has 50 guns; being the 
places of defence on the European side» 

On the Asiatic SiBE«~^Koom Kale, an old castle, standing at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, having 80 guns, 16 of which throw stone shot, and 4 mortars* Sultani 
Kalessi, or Boghas Hissar, or the Dardanelle of Asia, a strons old castle, having about 
120 guns, 18 of which are large guns, carr^ring stone shot. Chemin Lik^ a very strong 
battery, annexed to the fortress of Sultam Kalessi, and mounted with 25 heavy guns. 
Tabia, a new battery, very strong, and^oins Sultani Kalessi on the right side; it has 
j30 heavy guns, and a garrison of disciplined troops. Kiossi Burun, a new battery, 
situated on the point of the Bay of Abydos* commonly called Nagara Point; this is 
mounted with 44 guns ; and Nasara Burun, a new fort, with a complement of 84 guns. 
This forms the last defence on &e Asiatic side* 

The following observations on entering the Dardanelles from the Archipelaeo, 
are by Captain G. Martin, C. B., then commanding H.M. ship Volage^ m the 
Mediterranean: — ^ 

*' It is an opinion pretty generally entertained, that ships entering the Dardanelles 
must necessarily wait for a fair wind; and imder this impression, nunaberless merchant* 
vessels are frequently detained in Basika Bay, and in the neighbourhood of the outer 
castles. This opinion, I am satisfied, is incorrect, not only from my own observation, 
but from the information I have been able to collect from those who have had oppor- 
tunities of visiting these straits, under various circumstances and at various seasons of 



THE DAEDANELLES. 3 

the year. Ships, on leaving Basika Bay, and crossing the current, should endeavour to 
fetch, and if possible, to weather, Lnbro, which may be done with a moderate breeze, 
(the wind against them) without any difficulty;' they will then almost invariably find 
tiie wind coming down between Imbro and the main, or from the N.W., and on ap- 
proaching the main land, sufficiently favourable ip enable them to fetch into the eddy 
on the Asiatic side, when they can easily work up to the anchorage of the White Cliffs. 
They will be then readv to take advantage of axiv change or slant of wind, which will 
enable them to pass the Dardanelles, or the fTarrows, between the old Castles of 
Europe and Asia. This effected, they will then keep the Asiatic shore on board, 
where there is a remarkably strong eddy; and should the wind prove unfavourable 
for passing Point j^Tagara, they may anchor off the Kiosk. I am satisfied, that much 
time is lost from the impression tbAt great difficulties ei^ist in this passage, and con- 
sequently many are deterred from m&ing an attempt, the result of which might be 
attended wiih considerable saving both of time and expense — objects of no small im* 
portance to mercantile men.** 

In proceeding up the strait, the Asiatic coast gradually rises from the sea upwards 
to the range of Mount Ida, presenting the appearance of a fine and fertile country.. 
But on the opposite side the country is more abrupt; in several parts thickly peopled, 
and highly cultivated; while its various inlets form secure harbours for vessds of 
every size, and well sheltered from northerly gales, to which these parts are much 
subjected. 

Killid Bahir, or the Dardanelle of Europe, has a small town, chiefly inhabited by 
those who belong to the garrison. The cas;tle has lately been flanked by a stone 
battery of 43 guns, built in the form of a crescent. 

The following observations on the Winds, &c., are by CaptuQ R. D. Middleton, a 
gentleman of great experience in these seas, and to whom we are under an obligation 
for many other additions and corrections which have taken place in the present edition 
of this work. 

" A strong southerly gale in the Archipelago, sw^epin^ over the Sea of Marmara, 
coihbined with what may by chance happen at t^e same time, the sea being uniisuallv 
low at the north entrance of the Bosphoru^, no doubt occasionallv occurs to check 
the rapidity of the current; and it miist b^ this combination wnich produces the 
greatest effect that is ever witnessed in the currents of the Bosphorus and I)ardaneUes; 
an^ should this strong southerly gale immediately succeed a 2 or 3 days' continu- 
ance of a heavy gale from the opposite quarter, the effect will be more perceptible. 
I have witnessed a sensible check m the velocity of the current, (especially ui the Dar- 
danelles.) Having left Constantinople immediately after three days' extraordinary 
heavy gale from the north, in September, (when the waters were generally low, before 
the autumn gales had replenished the river,) tl^e effects of this g& forced an unusual 
quantity of water out of^ these channels, and it was immediately succ^ded by south 
winds, (though light;) and in coming through the Sea of Marmara, down to the Dar- 
danelles, I could not but perceive an evident abatement of the usual currents. It is 
quite clear, in fact, that there is always a very rapid stream to be encountered in these 
passages; and this di^culty is increased by the prevailing winds, which blow in the 
same direction with the current, for at least ten months out of the twelve. The wind 
may be considered, as a general rule, most variable about the equinoxes, and most con- 
stantly from the north, during the summer months. These observations on the winds 
apply generally to the Archipelago, but most particularly to the Dardanelles, up to the 
Black Sea (and part of that also included) ; and that the change from the north to a 
south wind mostly, indeed generally, happens at new and full moons, this change 
being preceded sometimes by rain, but more frequently by a very clear calm night, 
with very heavy dew, and the south wind rarely lasting more than 2 or 3 days, except 
about the equinoxes, when it will often last longer. Commencing a few hours after 
sun-rise, at times, it will come up very fresh at sun-rise (though rarely); it will, how- 
ever, often blow for months together, both in summer and winter, from the northward, 
without any change whatever, abating its force during the nights; and in fine* weather, 
and nearly always in sumpaer, a cahn lasts all night. 

** Gales during the winter almost always commence at sun-rise, and rarely last with 
much force after sun-set; but if longer, the weather is very bad. A light south wind 
will sometimes commence in the afternoon ; and in this case the great probability is, 
that it will fly round to the north at midnight, and blow hard. Summer gales increase 
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6 SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR 

oare must be taken, when standing in, to keep the lead going, especially in the first 
part of this passage, at the back of roint Nagara, just above Abydos. The water there 
19 shoal to a very considerable distance from the land. I was in 3 fathoms, rocky bot- 
tom, at least three times as far as the charts lay down the bank; but with care a vessel 
minr work all the way up on this side, (anchoring anywhere) as far as Lamsaki, where, 
unfess she is a flmart vessel, she must wait a wind to pass the strait above, or run over 
to Galipoli, and anchor there, if preferred, Lamsaki is, however, better to get under 
weigh m)m, should the wind come up strong. At Galipoli I have found some difficulty 
under such circumstances, having anchored near the town.* 

'^ In running up, after having passed Point Nagara, it is a very common practice to 
keep over to me European side, and with a fresh fair wind it is a matter, perhaps, of 
indifiference. There are places on this side to anchor at, as marked on the charts; and 
likewise some shoal spots extending from some of the points, which must be guarded 
against: but these may easily be seen. It is, however, easier to get up on the Asiatic 
side; and, should the wind fail, anchorage may immediately be had: whereas, by pro- 
peecBng up on the European side, mostly in the strength of the current, it frequently 
happens, on falling calm, that a ship anfta some distance down before she can find 
anchorage. 

" In passing Galipoli, when you have gone by the ledge of rocks at the back of the 
town, keep along the European side, to avoid the current. The rocks at the back of 
Galipoli, which may generally be seen, must be well guarded against, especially in 
beatmg. I have worked up this part of the Dardimelles, into the Sea of Marmara, 
keeping the lead going, when standing in, although there is no danger whatever.** 

Leaving Galipoli, your course into the Sea of Marmara will be E. by N.; when, 
with a fair wind, you will have no further obstruction to Constantinople. 



THE SEA OF MARMARA. 



Captain Middleton says, *^ In sailing through the Sea of Marmara no directions are 
necessary: the chart is sufficient for all purposes. In beating through, it is best to 
keep the north, or port or larboard shore on board, to avoid the stream of currents set- 
ting from the Bosphorus; and alon^ this shore anchorage mav be had, if necessary. 
Generally speaking, wherever there is a town, a ship may ride with a N.E. or even east 
winds ; and when up as far as Seleoria, imder any projecting point along shore, or if 
blowing very hard from the eastward, she may run under the lee of the* Island of Mar- 
mara, or under the islands to the south of Marmara, or imder the Isthmus of Cyziko. 
These latter are all excellent anchorages. 

" The directions formerly given to pass to the southward of the Island of Marmara, 
in winter, are calculated only to embarrass. If a ship, having anchored anywhere to 
the S.W. of this island, in getting imder weigh, could make this a shorter route, it would 
be adopted, and not otherwise.** 

The northern SHORE.— On the northern shore of the Sea of Marmara are 
the several villages and towns of Donazlan, Peristi, Heraolista, Kora, and Eanos. 
From Kora the coast turns N.E. to the Gulf of Rodosto. 

RODOSTO is a large town, built upon a hill, and situated on the road to Con- 
stantinople. 

HERACLIA bears from Rodosto E. by S., distant 20 miles. In passing along near 
the shore there are two sunken rocks. The first is called Ftarcata^ and lies about 
5 miles before you come to Heraclia. The other, Veneticat is about 2 miles distant. 
Both lie near the shore, and must have a berth in passing. Heraclia is a considerable 

* It is the opinion of Captain Middleton, the author of the above remarks, that the danger 
laid down in tiie Bay of Galipoli on the authority of H.M. ship Rifleman, in 1829, does not 
exist, for he says of the bay, — "I have worked all over it, and it is, I believe, free from danger; 
it is always understood as a safe place, with all winds, and without shoal or hidden danger 
m It." 
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town. The port is spacious, and of a circular form. From Heraclia the land bends 
inward. E. by N. from the point, distant 14 miles, is the village* of Silivria, and 
about 16 miles beyond Silivria is Cape Kalierachi, which is the northern point of an 
opening, or port, called Anachi, or Buyuk Tchdkmedje, 3 leagues beyond which is 
Kutchuk Tchekmedje, a similar port: these are a kind of lagoons, separated from the 
sea by marshy strips of land, of modem formation, and have drawbridges over them. 
E.S.E. i E. n'om Cape Kalierachi, distant 4 leagues, is Point Stephano, of a reddish 
colour, with some houses upon it. A bank of sand and rocks extends from it to the 
distance of ^ a mile; and this bank extends along shore to the eastward for a mile 
beyond the Seven Towers. Off Point Stephano the depths of water, at ^ of a mile, 
are 5 fathoms; at 1^ mile 7; at 2^ miles there are 50 fathoms.* To the eastward of 
the cape is the village of St. Stephano, and from hence the minarets of Constantinople 
may be seen, resembling, in appearance, the masts of ships. E. by N. ^ N., distant 
4 J miles from St. Stephano, is the castle called the Seven Towers; off which, at ^ of 
a mile distant from the shore, are 7 fathoms; at } of a mile, 10 fathoms; and at a mile, 
13 or 14 fathoms. 

The SOUTHERN SHORE.— -On quitting the Hellespont, or Strait of Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara is completely open, and, as befbre observed, an E. bv N. course 
will lead you directly within it: this direction pursued for 14 leiagues will carry you 
to the northern point of the Island MarmaTa, frbm whence you may steer E. J N,^ 
23 leagues, and you i¥ill be at the entrance to the Bosphorus, or Channel of Constan-^ 
tinople. 

The shore of Asia, after leaving the Strait of the Dardanelles, run in an east direc- 
tion to Cape Karaboiiga. Nearly opposite to Gralipoli, distant 4| miles, is a lighthouse^ 
which serves, with that at Galipoli, already noticed, to point oUt the entrance of the 
strait, when coming from Constantinople in the night; the channel between the Capes 
Karabbuga and Kora is 15 miles wide. N.E. by E. from Cape Karabouga, distant 
16 miles, iS the north point of the Island Marmara. 

The ISLAND MA&MAilA is 11 miles in length and 5^ in breadth, and called 
by the Turks, M^rmel^ Adassi; it is moderately high, with a range of mountains run- 
mng along it, which, when coming from the westward, has the appearance of two high 
hills. Off the N.W. point of Marmara is the little island Adaces, which bears from 
the village of Kora S.E. J E., distant 9 miles. In taking your course E. by N. from Ga- 
lipoli, you will pass very near this island. The Island of Marmara may, in clear weather, 
be seen quite plain from Galipoli. The northern shore is but moderately elevatedi 
and there are several low islands to the southwards The ground is generally clean, 
and clear of dangers, with the exception of a solitary rock of 10 feet water, which is 
reported to lie about the middle of the channel, south of the Island of Marmara: if^ 
therefore, you should take the southern passage^ it will be requisite to guard against 
this danger. Off the eastern end of Marmara is Lighthouse Island, upon which a light 
was formerly exhibited^ but for many years the ughthouse has been in ruins. We 
have, however, heard that it is reinstated; but as such has not been officially stated) 
this notice is only precautionary. From thence an east ^ northerly course, for 
63 miles, will carry you up to Constantinople. 

The PRINCE*S ISLANDS are nine in number, situated between the Gulf of 
Nicomedia and the entrance to the Channel of Constantinople. The lai'gest island, 
named Prinkipos, or Principo, is long and narrow; the two Westerly islands are called 
Rata, or Protae, and Doxya: another is named Chalki, or Copper Island, from that 
metal being found upon it. There are good passages between them all, and also 
between them and the main. 

* Captain Middleton states, that " It is not requisite to give Point Stephano so wide a berth 
as is generally the practice of doings and which is sometimes attended with inconvenience in 
working up, as, in rounding it, the Wind is sure to head you out of the Bosphorus, and you 
are thus forced, at the same time, into the current, and a wind most directly adverse* In pro- 
ceeding up this last voyage, with the wind just so scant, that by hugging Point StephanO", 
I fetched right up to the back of the town. I am convinced I anchored at least 6 hours sooner 
than I otherwise should have done (and with many ships the difference would have been much 
more considerable,) had I given the point a berth of 2 miles. I Was induced to pass this point 
very close, from observing a* Greek vessel preceding me^ evidently of greater draught of water 
than my schooner; and I did so without having less than 5 fathoms at a distance of a good 
^ of a mile." 
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THE BOSPHORUS. 

The BOSPROaVS, ov CRAHlllQXi of C0NSTAHTIN0PX£.-~Thi3 channel 
or strait runs in a N.E. by N. direction for about 15 mUes, and varies in breadth from 
1^ to ^ a mile. It extends, with many windings, to the Euxine, or Black Sea, and 
has a great depth of water liiroughout, being continually sw^t alon? by a rapid cur- 
rent. At its southern entrance are two lighthouses one situated at me starboard side 
on a hilly point of land, about a mile to the south-westward of the ruins of Kavac 
Serai; the other on the port or larboard side, a little to the southward of the cele- 
brated Mosque of St. Sophia: but the former is now no longer lighted. Having 
entered the strait, which is here a little more than a mile wide, you wdl have the city 
of Constantinople to the left. The form of the city is triangular : along its southern 
side is a wall, m>m 14 to 20 feet in height, flanked at interval with towers, and having 
six gates or entrances. On its western side is the ancient wall of Theodosius, 3 miles 
in length, with seven gates; the remaining side of the triangle is that which runs along 
the interior harbour, and forms what is denominated *^The Pobte;** here are thirteen 
gates. This port or harbour is not on the side of the sea, but formed bv a capacious 
inlet, which runs slons the north-eastern walls of the city: it is of sufficient depth for 
the largest vessels, and can accommodate 1200 sail of shipping. 

On the opposite side of this harbour are the suburbs of Galata, Pera, and Tophana, 
where forei^ers are permitted to reside; this, therefore, is the principal seat of com- 
merce, and IS everywhere a scene of bustle, nobe, and confusion. Tophana and Galata 
are situated near the water-side,' and consist of long streets, inhabited by merchants 
and mariners: like the city, they stand on a slope, and contain many respectable houses : 
while at the former place there are large foundries for cannon. The Mosque of St. 
Sophia is in latitude 41** 0' 12'' north, and longitude 28*» 59' 2" east. 

The state prison, called the Seven Towers, is situate at the S.W. angle of the city, 
where the southern wall commences, and terminates at the Seraglio romt. Having 
opened the Bosphorus, and finding the current to be too strong, the wind unfavour- 
able, or l)oth united, you may anchor to the south-westward of tJie Fanar lighthouse. 
To the east appears a little rocky island, upon which stands a tower or guard-house, 
commonly called the Tower of Leander: and from the western shores of the entrance 
rises the city, an amphitheatre of reddish-coloured buildings, agreeably mingled with 
trees, and dark domes belonging to the mosques and bezesteens: above which are seen 
the bold and lofty minarets, surmounted with a crescent, rising up to a vast height. 

Sailing Directions for the Bosphorus^ by Captain Middleton 

'^On nearins Constantinople, having passed Point Stephano, a ship must approach 
the western shore, to avoid the current running out of tlie Bosphorus. J£ the wind 
be fair, she may steer round the Seraglio Point, at about mid-channel. J£ she goes too 
near the point, a very strong current will be found directly off it, setting into the 
harbour with ^eat velocity amongst the shipping on the Constantinople side, before 
she win have time to shorten sail. Navigators unaware of this, with a strong south 
wind, have been obliged to run on shore, to avoid further damage. It is, therefore, 
better to keep mid-channel imtil the harbour is quite open, and then steer over to- 
ward the Artillery Wharf at Tophana. By doing this, the rush of water up the 
harbour will be avoided, and there wUl be sufficient time to take in sail, and to choose 
an anchorage. 

'' Should, however, the wind be north, when above Point Stephano, a tolerably 
smart ship may work up into the harbour, by beating up, in the first instance, along 
the west shore, close up to Constantinople, and then standing directly over to the 
other side, where she must work up along the Scutari shore, m&ing short boards, and 
keeping the lead going when standing in. If she can reach Leander's Tower, with, a 
brisK wind, she will fetch over the stretmi again into the harbour. 

" Ships that cannot beat to windward, will often warp up along the Scutari shore, 
and having reached Leander*s Tower, may make sail and fetch across. In either 
case they must keep well to windward, to avoid the current setting up the harhour 
above mentioned. In doing so, they will find the current under their lee bow setting 
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right out of the harbour up the Boaphorus. Coming in against this current gives time* 
If a ship is too heavy, ana cannot work up, nor make sail across the currents after 
warping up, she must remain at anchor at the back of the town, in 11 or 12 fathoms, 
and wait a wind. 

'^ It is of great importance, either in entering or leaving Constantinople, to under- 
stand the nature and direction of the currents. The stream coming down the Bos- 
phorus, sets directly upon the Seraglio Point; and there divides; the great body of the 
water running with considerable velocity along the Seraglio walls into the Sea <^ 
Marmara, and a portion of it running violently up the harbour along the Constantinople 
side. The distance to which this current runs up the harbour varies ; but generauy, 
I consider that it does not extend far (at least perceptiblv,) beyond abreast of the 
Custom-house wharf, at Tophana. There it meets with the waters of the harbour, 
already elevated by the resistance this current presents to the escape of the supply 
from above, and finds its way out by the other side, forming a current running out, 
oflen with considerable rapicuty, past the Custom-house whan, and along the Tophana 
shore, up the Bosphorus, on the European side, as far as Arnoudkevi. It sets 
directly upon the Point of Efendi Bomou, and off into the stream, at the commence- 
ment of what is called the Devil*s Current, along with which it comes again down the 
Bosphorus. 

(^ These two currents in the harbour, the one setting up and the other down, leave 
between them an eddy, in which it is impossible to keep a ship steady at her anchor 
for a moment; and a clear anchor cannot be insured lor 5 minutes. In this space 
also the bottom is so loose, that the anchor will not hold; and a ship will be con- 
tinually drivinff without anv apparent cause. It is, therefore, better to go higher up, 
and get into the tiers made fast on shore, or alonsnide the Custom-house quay, or 
moored head and stern, on the Constantinople side. The harbour is deep throughout, 
and the anchorage is generally in 20 fathoms. 

^ To proceed up the Bosphorus, the current above described points out the course 
to be observed as far as Arnoudkevi. A small handy vessel may easily work up; or, 
by taking advantage of the calms early in a morning, she may be towed up. There 
are a few shoals in this part; but they are generally pointed out by stakes, these bein? 
so placed as often to form a railing, enclosing the whole shoal. In beating up, a vessel 
should stand off to where the currents join, which will readily be perceived. There 
is no danger, that is not clearly marked out, as far as Ortakevi, on the European 
side. Ott the point of this place there is a shoal which, however, does not extend 
above 20 yards. In working up it will be necessary, off this point, to make very short 
boards. No stream upward is here perceptible with a north wind, the surface being 
probably affected by the wind down, though the current is certainly going irp under- 
neath. Short boards must be made till the next point is passed above Ortakevi; 
immediately off which, the current is affected in the same manner as at Ortakevi; and 
I have foimd this point the worst part to beat round. Here a line may be run on shore, 
and a vessel may track up, if preferred; or having worked round to the extent of 50 
yards, the current will again be found running up strong, and continuing all the way 
to the Point of Efendi Bomou, as before stated. 

'* After passii)g the last point, described as difficult to get round, fioo shoals will be 
seen, nearly dry, the first naving a stone piUar upon it. They may both be passed in- 
side, but the uppermost of the two runs off shoal some way, in a S.W. direction; in 
beating, it is, therefore, better to pass outside this one, and perhaps the first also, 
Haviuff arrived at Arnoudkevi, a vessel may anchor in 14 fathoms, and ner stem should 
be hauled dose to the shore; or, if few vessels be there, room will be found to make 
fast alongside the wharf, without letting go an anchor. If the wind fails in this passage, 
the anchorage just below the Sultan*s summer palace is good; or a vessel can brmg 
up at Ortakevi, which is a snug little berth ; or higher up she may make fast alonsside 
the wharfs. Here she must wait for a south wind, or track and warp up round Efendi 
Bomou, and across the Bay of Bebeck, which, however, is not to be recommended for 
a heavy ship. 

'* In proceedingfrom Arnoudkevi with a south wind, be careftd not to set upon the 
Point of Efendi ^ornou. It is best to edge over at once to the Asiatic siue, and 
sail up near the shore, until you open the Castle of Anadolv Hissar, then sheer over 
again to the European side, and you will fetch a large burial-ground below the 

[Black Sea.] c 
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Castle of Ronmely GtiBSar. You will now proceed dose tldog this shore for some 
distance. 

^ Shi]M sometimes, on leaving Amoudkevi, sail up the European side; but here the 
current is difficult to stem, unless with a fresh breeze; and in jBebeck Bay is a shoal, 
marked out by stakes. The fact is, that the whole of this bay is shoal, and you will 
get on shore if you keep along the wharf after well opening it. It is better, there 
tore, to avoid Bebeck Baj altogether, and sheer over to the other side, as already 
directed. 

^ A vessel should continue sailing up the European side, past the Castle of Edumely 
Hissar, as near as oonveuient, tifi, having ^ot sight of the bends which the channel 
takes into the bays (on the same side) as rar as x eni-keni, a course must be shaped 
direct for this last-named point; or at all events, a moderate berth should be given to 
the shore, as deep water does not extend near it in the bights; and off the fi^e little 
anchorage at Stenia, is shoal water at its entrance, on both sides. 

** Approaching Yeni-keni, there is good anchorage, in 8 or 9 fathoms, a good 
distance from the shore. If the wind fails before reaching this, a vessel may sheer 
alongside the wharfs all the way from the burial-ground below Roumely Hissar, 
except in the bights, where anchorage will be found. Having arrived off x eni-keni, 
as the reach above is opened, a vessel must sheer off, and give the shore a good 
berth, as a skoal lies immediately round this point, to the north, extending some 
distance, and with a large ship must not be approached within at least 2 cables* length. 
It will be as well not to i^proach the shore nearer, till abreast of a battery a little 
below Terapia, and then to sheer, at a moderate distance from it, for Bouyuckdere, 
where there is excellent anchorage, in from 5 to 10 fathoms, all along the viUage. 
Should the wind fail, a vessel may go into the little harbour of Terapia, or, what is 
better, may sheer over to the other side, where there is excellent anchorage off the 
Sultan*s valley, iust above Beykos. A vessel may tow uj) to this anchorage m a calm, 
for a considerable way from below it, where she may ride in 5 fathoms, and have a rope 
on shore to the trees. It is here that the British frigate lays that attends the Ambas- 
sador, just off a large building lately erected as a tanning establishment, under the 
superintendence of an Englishman. 

'* From this anchorage, if a vessel starts with a strong south wind, she would steer 
over to Terapia, and proceed round by Buckdere, to avoid the shoals, which are very 
extensive on the Asiatic side; but it is often advisable to pass to the eastward of these 
shoals. First, in calm mornings, or light nights, a ship maybe towed through this chan- 
nel to the batter;^ , which must be passed to open the Black Sea. From hence, by 
tracking and towing during the calms, a vessel may get as far as the castle of Ana- 
dolisshar, and be ready to sGp out mto the Black Sea with the first slant of wind; or, 
having sailed in this route till opening the Black Sea (as happened to me), and the 
wind coming down, a smart vessel may work out. 

^* In passing within these shoals, keep in 11 or 12 fathoms, borrowing upon the shore. 
These shoals are not laid down correctly in any chart that I have seen. In the last 
new charts they are something too far to the eastward. To pass round them, it is only 
necessary, in going either up or down, to keep well over to Bouyuckdere; and to the 
westwara of a line drawn from the north end of this village to Yeni-keni, will be a 
safe course to clear their western edge. 

" In proceeding for the Black Sea, and having passed the castle of Roumely Kavak, 
a bank will be seen on the same side, just awash, on which there is a stone pillar. Far- 
ther up, there is said to be another danger, imperfectly known. • 

** An English vessel, some years ago, having come in from the Black Sea, and an- 
chored just below the castle of Anadollishar, getting under- weigh and proceeding down 
along the Asiatic side, struck upon this danger, which the master described as a rock. 
There is no necessity to approach the supposed situation of it, except a ship is beating, 
towing, or tracking up, m which case it must be guarded against. The master of 
H. M. ship Hifleman describes it to lie ^ of a mile from the shore, and opposite a large 
fortress. 

" In her farther progress out to the Black Sea, a vessel should keep along the Euro- 
pean side. The current is slack there, and there is good anchorage all the way to the 
outermost castle; whereas on the other side is mostly deep water, you are more likely 
to get becalmed under very high land, and there is no safe anchorage. 
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^^In coming ii^ from the Black Sea, avoid the shoals, as described in the Course up; 
and then observe, that the opposite sides of the channel which jou have chosen in jour 
progress up, are generally the best passages down, to take advantage of the currents; 
and when within a mile or two of Constantinople, according to the strength of the 
wind, sheer over to the European side, where you wUl meet the current, as already 
stated. 

** K only intending to wut for a firman, it is better to bring-up a little below the 
Sultan*s summer*' palace, where you will find fountains abreast of you, to fill up the 
water. In working down there does not appear to be any shoals to guard against 
but those already noticed, except on the Asiatic side, opposite to Stenia, where the 
shore must not be approached too close; but in working down, a ship would natunJly 
be kept making short boards in the strength of the current, which would avoid every 
shoal m the whole extent of the channel, without a knowledge of them. 

*' The current of the Bosphorus runs at all times down with great strength; and in 
that part denominated the ^Devil^s Current^ it is hardly possible that any tiling but a 
cutter of the finest construction can beat against it. I have, however, seen an English 
gentleman*s yacht do so; though I apprehend that the current might then want some- 
thing of its usual force. I have certamly seen the stream running down at this point 
at least 5, and, perhaps, sometimes nearly 6 knots. The velocity, however, is sensibly 
checked at times, though I must confess that I have never witnessed it running wiw 
anything short of great rapidity. Some persons pretend to say, that it is entirely 
stopped at times; and I have even heard it stated, tnat it sometimes runs up, but this 
is clearly impossible ever to happen. The Black Sea must of course be considerably 
higher than that of Marmara, as this latter is above the waters of the Archipelago, or 
the current would not run down through the channels between them as it does. To 
check it at all, something like an equalization of the heights of these different seas must 
be presumed on, which would either overflow all the low land about the entrance of the 
Dardanelles, or the Black Sea must become so exhausted of its waters, or deprived 
of its usual supply to such an amount, as would leave the Bosphorus materially 
diminished in height; whereas neither of these cases ever occur to any extent. Perhaps 
2 feet is as much as any one has ever observed this difference in height to amount to, 
and that rarely; which, though sufficient to account for a trifling check in the velocity 
of this current, yet leaves the declivity in the whole extent of the stream nearly the 
same. My observation of the height of the water in the Black Sea leads me to believe 
that it is, generally, during the summer, from 2 to 3 feet lower than in winter.^* 
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^ [. — The Black Sea is situated between the parallels 

of 41 °b' and 46° 37' north latitude, and the meridians of 27** 25' and 41° 46/ east 
longitude from Greenwich. Its greatest breadth, from the Gulf of Penderacklia, on * 
the south coast, to the Dnieper, on the north, is 330 miles; and its length, from the 
Gulf of Bourgas, on the coast of Roumelia, to Poti, on the coast of Abasia, is 629 miles. 
In the whole of this extent there are scarcely any rocks; and almost everywhere there 
are excellent anchoring places. 

The southern coast of the Crimea, and the coast of Anatolia and Circassia, abound 
in high mountains, which afford excellent land-marks. In Boumelia on the west, 
there are only those of Cape Kaliakri, Cape Emen^h, and Iniada. The mouths of the 
Danube, and the whole coast between them and the southern part of the Crimea, are 
dangerous; being low, they can only be seen at a very short distance. 

It is only near the coast that the currents can cause errors of any consequence. 
That which is caused by the Don, after crossing the Sea of Azov, and passing through 
the Strait of Kertche, continues to the S.W. along the southern coast of the Crimea 

c 2 
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to a certdn distance from Cape Ehersonese. Those of the Dnieper and Dniester, 
running towards the south, join that of the Danube, and flow on in one current 
towards the Bosphorus, but which only receives one part; the rest makes its way 
along the coast of Asia towards the east,* and afterwards turns northward along the 
coast of Mingrelia and Circassia. This general direction of the currents observed, 
however, sometimes yields to the violence of the wind, or to other certain local 
circumstiEUices. 

In the Black Sea a N.E. wind brin^fine open weather during the summer months, 
and causes cold in the winter. A N7W'. and west wind, on the contrary, is generally 
accompanied by foes and damp weather. During the summer, northerly^ winds com- 
monly prevail; and it is only in the beginning of autumn and in spring that the 
southerly winds blow. 

Vessels from the Mediterranean have been frequently detained in the Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus for whole months, on account of the northerly winds, which,' with a 
favourable wind, they may run through in 48 hours. The short distance between the 
two shores of Asia and Europe renders the current so rapid, that it is almost impossible 
to gain ground by attempting to beat through. The same current greatly assists those 
vesseb which, coming frx)m &e Black Sea, meet with a southerly wind. 

The coast of Asia Minor is very seldom subject to storms frx)m northerly winds, as 
their direction is commonly changed, b^ the mountainous land, to the east or west, 
when they generally fall on into fight airs. The, same circiunstance has often been 
observed on the coast of Circassia with west and S.W. winds, and on the southern 
coast of the Crimea with S.E. winds. 

Remarks on the Wind, Weather^ jrc, hy Captain Middleton. 

WINDS Aup *WEATHER.— " The thick weather supposed to prevail m the Black 
Sea is an imaginary danger. There are fogs in it occasionally, but these never last 
long, and, like fogs everywhere else, are imaccompanied by much wind ; these, in fact, 
mostly occur in spring and simmier, when the weather is otherwise extremely fine, and 
are soon dispellea by it and the moderate east wind which usually accompanies them. 
Heavy gales are never accompanied with thick weather in this sea, unless a dark cloud, 
passing (][uickly with a squall, ma^ be called so; and I really brieve that this sea b 
not sm)ject to worse weather, either as to violence or frequency of wind, than the 
Archipdago, nor do the gales last longer. 

"The Bosphorus has never been known to be frozen over; but it is not so with the 
harbour of Odessa, which is generally frt>zen ujp every winter, as well as the bay, and often 
10 miles out to sea. Indeed the whole of this part of the sea to the Dnieper is usually 
frozen in the winter months (breaking up occasionally), as is also the Danube; causing, 
of course, some floatixie ice on breaking up, but this immediately disappears; and with 
these exceptions, the Black Sea, generally, is everywhere free from ice. 

"Gales sometimes occur in this sea, but I question if they ever amount to * storms;* 
their duration is short, for they rarely last more than 12 hours, without considerable 
abatement of strength. It frequently happens with vessels navigating this sea, that 
they cannot find the Bosphorus, if blown out of their usual route along shore, and ^et 
bewildered by the variable winds and currents they meet with. But navigating with 
chronometers obviates all this; and notwithstanding the idea of thick weather being 
prevalent, I am confident that, taking all the year round, there is not one day in twenty 
that an expert navigator would be at a loss to know his exact situation. 

"The whole dread of this sea resolves itself into the difficulty, and often danger, 
experienced in making the entrance of the Bosphorus. The common method of doing 

* In the remarks from the joumfil of Mr. G. Biddlecombe, Master, RN., speaking of the 
currents, he says, ** The easterly current along the southern shores of the Black Sea in fine 
weather, with northerly winds, does not exceed f of a mile an hour; when with strong 
southerly winds, and the current running up the Bosphorus (which I have seen on difierent 
occasions, particularly in October, at the rate of 3 miles an hour), then it runs much stronger 
to the eastward, and even at the rate of 3 miles an hour. It is influenced near the mouths of 
the difierent rivers on the southern shore, particularly near the Kisil Ermak. From Trebi- 
sonde to the eastward, the current gradually decreases, taking a more northerly direction. 
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this is to get to Iniada; and then, if the weather is not considered favourable, vessels 
bring^up there, and wait until it is so. The coast from thence, for about 45 miles, to 
the Bosphorus, is a dead lee-shore, with north-easterly winds; and if a vessel misses 
the Bosphorus, it is generally fatal to her. A person of experience, however, can 
hardly fail to make the entrance in this manner; but that it is attended with danger 
is evident, for with leewardly ships, should the wind increase to a ^ale, it cannot be a 
matter of surprise that losses should often occur. The fear of mbsmg the Bosphorus 
induces masters of vessels to run along shore at only such a distance as insures their 
seeing it clearly, and if they miss it under such circumstances, certain loss b almost 
the consequence.* 

*'Now, if a man, confident of knowing the exact situation of his ship, would keep 
out to sea, (I am now, of course, alluding to ships capable of keeping the sea,) until 
he gets the Bosphorus to bear S.W. to W.S.W., 30 or 40 miles, and then run for it, 
as on these bearings it may be seen, in clear weather, 25 to 30 miles, no wind could 
endanger him for' a moment. He should steer directly for the entrance, unless with 
a scant wind; in which case, he would naturally keep somewhat to windward, judging, 
that in addition to its being always more advisable to do so than otherwise, that were 
may be a current setting to leeward. 

♦*The erroneous notion generally entertained of the nature of the weather in the 
Black Sea, even at Constantinople, admits of observation. This place, situated, be- 
tween two seas, is subject, perhaps, to worse weather,' and more rigorous winters, than 
any other in the same latitude in Europe. There is, generally, but little bad weather 
there until about Christmas, though occasionally strong gales, when it becomes cold, 
with rain and snow, with short periods of fine weather, till Mav, or sometimes June. 
It is, in fact, but little better than a winter in the south of Englajid. During all this, 
a resident at Constantinople (being previously impressed with the general notion of 
the difficulties of the Black Sea), naturally concludes that the weather is equally bad 
there, as the wind blows almost constantly from that direction; whereas the fact is, 
that the clouds are impelled over that sea (except during occasional gales), until 
they come in contact with the high land of the Bosphorus, when rain, snow, or thick 
weather ensues, while it is fine weather in the Black Sea. I have come in three times 
in winter, and experienced this, having on all these occasions had fine weather (strong 
N.E. wind), with the sun out, and until a close approach, and almost indeed entrance 
into, the Bosphorus, a continuance of it; and on fairly entering, have found a winter*s 
day, with sleet, rain, and thick weather. I have also observed this on lying wind* 
boimd up the Bosphorus; and looking' out into the Black Sea, durii^ bad weather, 
have observed it auite clear in the offing. The vfhole coast of the Black Sea, and the 
high lands about Constantinople, are frequently covered with snow for months; indeed, 
the mountains, in manv parts along the shores, are covered all the year round; and 
yet I doubt, if at sea, along all the coast from Constantinople to Greorgia, there is ever 
either frost or snow. I have been laid, at 2 cables* length from the shore on this coast, 
in November and December, without a particle of snow falling on board, when the 
hills to the water*s edge have become covered in one night, during which we have had 
nothing but rain. 

"Snow, no doubt, falls in the northern parts of this sea occasionally. The north 
shores are cold and bleak, the northerly winds passing many hundreds of miles over 
a low, barren, bleak Russian country; which is, in fact, the cause of the constancy of 
winds from that quarter, rushing to the more rarefied atmosphere of latitude 41°; and 
upon the cultivated fine country about Constantinople, considerably heated during 
summer, and occasionally all the year round, during the short intervals of southerly 

• 

* Captain Middleton says, *'0f the many hundreds of forei^ vessels that trade. annually in 
this sea, there is perhaps not one in a hundred, that, from their nature and equipment, can do 
80, except in fine weather and with a fair wind; the idea of encountering a contrary gale, is 
with them quite out of the question; and if they cannot find a port under their lee, they are 
lost. Of the few that may be fit to weather a gale, the probability is, that they are cx)mmanded 
by such people, as from their habits, and the general practice among them in the Mediter- 
ranean navigation, have no idea of doing otherwise than to bear up on the first appearance of 
what they c^l bad weather; added to this, there is scarcely one among Uiem who can form an 
idea where he is, a very few hours after losing sight of land." 
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winds; immediately after which, the strongest gales from the north are of course to be 
looked for/* 

CURRENTS. — Captain Middleton also says, "On the subject of the currents of 
the Black Sea, I have observed that the waters of this sea are set in the direction of 
the prevailing wind, and it is essential not to lose sight of what will often be the case, 
namely, a considerable current, with little or no wind at all. I was set for two suc- 
cessive days, from 20 to 25 miles each day, to the eastward, on going to Trebisonde, 
with the lightest possible easterly wind. But it had blown frem from the east for 
some days previous, and this current was evidently a reflux of the waters which had 
been forced to the westward. Therefore, it is essential for navigators to keep in mind 
as well the wind that has been blowing, as that which blows. 

** Currents are a source of dread, and cannot be estimated so as to enable a navigator 
to do more than always to conclude that he may be wrong in his supposed situation, 
in the absence of celestial observations. From my own remarks, I have arrived at the 
following conclusions respecting the currents in the Black Sea. The water discharged 
out of every river that falls into it, has a tendency to be drawn towards the Bosphorus ; 
as they join the sea, they set fairly out in calm weather, and merge into the great body 
of the waters. But supposing the wind to blow fresh along shore, at right angles with 
the stream which it disembogues, the current is set in the same direction with the wind, 
which, perhaps, alters the day after, to quite an opposite point, and the current follows 
it. This I have particularly observed, having been anchored for several months very 
near the junction of a river with the Black Sea. I believe that every river which falls 
into this sea (or any other free of tides) is more or less /so operated on. And, as from 
the very irregular nature of the coasts of the Black Sea, twenty different winds may 
at the same time be blowing on them, I think that the only conclusion which can be 
formed of the general direction of these currents is, that they all tend eventually to the 
Bosphorus, and cannot be reduced to any rule beyond the opinion that a navigator 
may form of the probable direction of ea(m separately, as he passes the vicinity of the 
levers, from the wind that happens to blow there at the time. 

"There is no flow of tide whatever in the Black Sea. The currents aud the 
direction of the wind cause occasionally a small difl*erence in the elevation of the water 
at diflferent places, which overpowers the influence of the heavenly bodies upon its 
waters, and cause their eflects to be imperceptible. 

" I fully believe that the idea oi there being always a current running to the south 
and eastward, across the entrance of the Bosphorus, is erroneous. It is, however, a 
commonly recdved opinion; but I have not ascertained that the fact of its* existence 
has ever been establi&ed. I have navigated the Black Sea, in an easterly direction, 
sailing out of, and making the Bosphorus in this directioui and I have in vain looked 
for a current from the N.W.; the idea of which existing has, I apprehend, originated 
in the wish to account for errors in reckoning on the part of those who have got on 
shore in overrunning the entrance. 

"From what I have already said of the currents in the Black Sea, I think we may 
fidrly conclude upon the sreat improbability of such a stream. K it is always going 
past the entrance of the Bosphorus when tne wind is from the north, it may be asked, 
what becomes of the water? The wind is from that quarter, in this situation, at least 
10 months out of the 12; and a stream, setting continually along this shore across the 
Bosphorus, could hardly be left a matter of doubt, if it existed. I have looked in vain 
for it, and I am satisfied that it does not exist. It appears to me, that the waters 
coming from the rivers enter the Bosphorus directly from the sea; a stream being also 
set along shore, towards the entrance, from whichever side the wind happens to blow ; 
the probability being, that this stream is strongest from the N.W., on account of the 
prevalence of north winds influencing the waters of the Danube. Whichever way, 
therefore, a ship may approach the Bosphorus with a fair wind, it is probable she will 
get ahead of her reckonmg; but I think it can rarely happen lliat, under any circum- 
stances, the currents do not all merge into the Bosphorus, without setting across its 
entrance ; and, therefore, I can see no reason why, with an east wind, a ship should 
not make the channel to windward, calculating upon a lee current, as well as doing the 
same, should the wind be on the other side ; only making a greater allowance, in the 
latter case, for the velocity of the current." 
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Bemarks on the Vicinity oftJie Northern Entrance to the BopJiorus. 

On the last point on the coast of Europe, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, as also 
on the opposite shore of the coast of Asia, are a lighthouse, fortress, and a few houses. 
Some rocks, above water, called Kyanet, or Cyanuces, are grouped around it, on one 
of which is an ancient altar, commonly known by the pame of Pompey's Pillar. 
Latitude of the lighthouse 41® 14' north, and longitude 29® 7' east. 

Headlands, east of the entrance to the Bosphorus, are white. 

A false entrance of the Bosphorus is about 15 miles east of the real one. With the 
entrance of the Bosphorus bearing by compass W.S.W», 20 mUes, the false entrance is 
very deceptive. It may be known from the true one by observing, that the land to the 
westward of it is high. Tugged, and irregular : whereas land similar to that is to the 
eastward of the true entrance; the land to the westward of which is not so high, and is 
more uniform, diminishing gradually to what appears a cape, which is probably Kara- 
bournou. 

During the autumn and winter, the greatest part of the vessels returning from 
Odessa and the coast of the Crimea to Constantinople, run close in with the shore, in 
order to make Cape Ealiakri, or Calaghria, from, whence they take their departure. A 
great many even keep in with the shore after having passed the cape, and pass succes- 
sively Cape Emoneh, the mountains of Babia, and Cape Iniada; ana should the weather 
be stormy or foggy, they take shelter at Kavama, or Tizopoli, to wait a favourable 
opportunity of running for the Bosphorus. 

In approaching the entrance of the Bosphorus, in clear weather, vou may see the 
mountam of Maltepech at 30 miles distance ; while beyond this, to the east, are two 
other hills, called the Two Brothers. These three are all on the Asiatic side of die 
Bosphorus, and may be seen from any direction. There are seven red cliffs on the 
coast of Europe to the north of Demouzderah, and a white one on the Asiatic side. 
These form excellent beacons in thick weather, for, often, when the tops of the hills 
are enveloped in fog, their bases are plainly seen. The two lighthouses built at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus, serve the same purpose. These exhibit fixed lights, upon 
an improved principle. 

Mr. G. Biddlecombe, Master, R. N., of H.M. ship Talbot, remarks, — "In coming 
down the coast for the Bosphorus, in the month of January, 1842, the above remarks 
were of great use, as fogs covered the whole of the coast, yet we could see the mount 
Maltepeh and the Two Brothers above all. The mount Maltepeh bearing S. by E. ^ E., 
leads direct to the entrance of the Bosphorus. 

On the mountain which overlooks the lighthouse of Europe, there is, or was, a single 
tree, which may be seen from the N.N. W., at the distance of 20 miles. This has been 
an inestimable mark to navigators ; but, as it is possible it may be destroyed, it is a most 
desirable thing that a beacon of a more durable nature was constructed in its place. 
Kearing the Bosphorus, you will at length perceive a wood and the old Genoese castle> 
on the Asiatic side of the strait. 

It is very seldom that vessels make the land on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
because the current there sets at times to the eastward, and there are not so many re- 
markable points on that coast; and vessels nearing it with a strong northerly wind, are 
very much in danger of getting embayed, if not £riven absolutely on shore. 

At 50 miles east from the Bosphorus are the Isle Kefken and Cape Kirpeh, remark- 
able for their projection into uie sea; and also from three hills, which resemble 
Malt-epeh and the Two Brothers. The anchorage of Kirpdh, situated on the S.W. of 
that of Kefhen, and only separated from it by a point of land, has been much praised 
by captains who have taken shelter there. They anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms water, 
exposed to the west, with a hawser fast on shore. The shore is edged with a few rocks; 
but these are not so dangerous nor so numerous as Kefken. 
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1.— THE WESTERN AND NORTHERN SIDES OF THE BLACK SEA, FROM 
THE :^OSPHORUS TO THE STRAIT OF KERTCHE. 

Variation^ One Paint West 

COAST of AOVMSLZA.'*' — ^Demouzderah. is a yillage situate on a steep shore, 
about 6 miles from the Bosphorus. Between it and Cape Fharanaki, about 4 miles 
westward from the latter, is a fort, near the village of Kuia. Between this and De- 
mouzderah there is a bay, about 2 miles broad, with a bottom of hard sand shelving 
off, so as to allow vessels to approach to about 250 fathoms of the shore. This part of 
the coast is sheltered from tne S.S.E., by the south, to west winds, and open to the 
north; but unless they. become violent, they are not considered dangerous. 

At 22 miles W. N.W. from the mouth of the Bosphorus, is Cape Karaboumou 
(Black Cape), on which some fortifications, barracks, and a few houses are to be seen. 
From its resemblance to the land in the vicinity of the Bosphorus, it is called the 
False Canal; and the mistaking this for the real Bosphorus, has been the cause of many 
wrecks. To the west of the cape is a bight in the land, bordered with rocks; and a 
vessel once driven in, cannot get out again, as there is not sea-room enough to tack. 

Mediah. — ^At 30 miles N.W. from Earabournou is the town of Mediah. This 
place has a small roadstead, exposed to easterly winds, but sheltered, by Cape Serves, 
from the winds from the north. Here vessels may anchor, in 10 or 12 fathoms, sandy 
bottom. 

The bay of INIADA. — Cape Kouri forms the north-eastern point of the Bay 
of Iniada; it is in latitude 41° 53' N., longitude 28** 3' E., and bears from the entrance 
of the Bosphorus N.W. ^ N., distant 62 miles. It may be easily known from its yellow 
cliffs, and the tuft of trees on its summit. As you open the bay of Iniada, you will 
discover successively some houses, fortifications, and tnen a ruined tower, to the south- 
ward of which is an anchorage, in 6 or 7 fathoms water, bottom of mud and sand, at 
about } of a mile from the shore, with the cape bearing E. by S., distant 1^ mile, and 
exposed to all points from true east to south. A very heavy swell runs in here at 
times, and causes vessels to roll very heavily; and then an eddy sets pretty strongly 
towards the cape. Vessels on leaving the Bosphorus and meeting with contrary winds, 
frequently run for this place. The village of Tersaneh stands on the N.W. shore of 
the Day. 

AKTEBOLI.--Cape R&v^h is 6 miles to the N. i W. of Cape Kouri, and 7 miles 
farther on, in nearly the same direction, is Akteboli, situated near the mountains 
of Babia, which are one of the principal landfalls between Sizopoli and the Bosphorus. 
The coast is here bordered by yellowish cliffs. To the southward of AkteboH there is 
a small haven, the entrance of which, contracted by rocks, is not more than a cable's 
length broad; and within it there is a depth of 6 or 7 fathoms. On the port or larboard 
side in entering, is a little convent, dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Latitude 
42^4' N., and longitude 27^59' E. 

At 16 miles N.N.W. from Akteboli is Cape Zaitan. 'The coast between is low and 
sandy; and 7 miles N.W. from Akteboli is the village of Yassicos, which has a beach, 
and a small creek which admits only boats. 

OmbF of BOV&OAS. — Cape Em4neh on the north, and the town of Sizopoli on 
the south, forms what is generally designated as the Gulf of Bourns: these two points 
bear from each other N^.E. and S.W., distant 17 miles. Cape Emona, or Em^n^h, 
which terminates the chain of mountains called the Balkan, is high, and remarkable 
from sea, being surrounded by comparatively low land, not visible at a distance. 

♦ " A very erroneous opinion prevails respecting the western shore of this sea. It has been 
asserted, that there is no safe anchorage for vessels on it; bat, to those who have frequented 
them, the anchorages along the west coast are well known to be quite safe; and with respect 
to vessels that delay their departure from this dreaded sea till it is late in the season, it is com- 
mon for them to anchor in them all, one after the other, as they ventm« to creep down the 
coast, till they succeed at last in completing a passage to Constantinople, three months, and 
even more, after they have first started from their loa£ng port of Odessa, the Danube," &c. — 
Captain MiddleUm, 
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The Gulf of Bourgas is open to the east. On its nortli side, at 6^ miles westward 
of Cape Emeneh, is Messemyria, built on a small peninsula, surrounded with cliffs, and 
haying communication with the main land by means of a narrow isthmus, over which 
the sea sometimes breaks. The little bay to the west of the town has a good bottom, 
with 7 to 10 fathoms water; but that to the east of the town is not to be recommended, 
as the bottom is rocky and foul. 

ANKHIALOU, ob AHILOU. — ^This town stands on a projecting point, at 6 miles 
S.W. ^ S. from Messemvria. Between these two points is the Bay of Raveda. South 
and S.W- winds are most prevalent here, but they cause no great risk. A reef of rocks, 
about 4 cables* length broad, runs out from the point of Ankhialou for about 600 
fathoms; and a shoal^ of 12 feet, lies about a mile S.W. by S. from the same, haying 
5 fathoms between tliem. Westward of the point are two large coyes, the first of 
which serves as the roadstead of the town: they are both open to the south and east, 
as is also the case in the one that follows, and wnich terminates at Bourgas, Vessels 
anchor here in from Id to 7 fathoms. 

Bourgas, situated at 9 miles westward from Ankhialou, is built on a promontory, of 
moderate elevation, between two salt lakes, which are only separated from the sea by 
small bars of sand. A shoal extends about 4 cables* length to the S.E. from the town. 
The anchorage is to the south of it, in 5 and 12 fathoms water, good ground, and 
though open to the east, it is extremely safe. The Port of Foros, to the south of 
Bourgas, would afibrd even better shelter, was it not so shallow, as within it in some 
places are only 6 feet water, diminishing towards the shore. 

The Bay of Tchingheneh Iskelesi (Gipsey's Wharf), situated to the east of Foros, 
is a place nearly deserted, open to the north winds, which, however, do not cause any 
great risk : it is about 3 miles broad at the entrance, and 2^ miles deep, with from 5 to 
10 fathoms water in it. Here it is, during the winter, that the greater number of ves- 
sels come, which are, on account of the Port of Odessa being frozen up, obliged to put 
into some port on the coast of Roumelia. Off the eastern point of this bay lies the 
island of St. Anastatius, the channel between which and the main is ^ of a mile broad, 
and has a depth of 8 or 9 fathoms wiiter. 

Between the Bay of Tchingheneh Iskelesi and the Port of Sizopoli there are three 
havens, all forming pretty good harbours; the first two are sheltered from the east, and 
even from the N.E., but the points of land which separates them are edged with rocks* 

The town of Sizopoli lies about 9 miles S.E. by E. from Bourgas. The bay, which 
is on the western side of the town, is semicircular, being If of a mile broad, and IJ 
deep. Thepeninsula on which the town of Sizopoli is built., forms the eastern boundary, 
and Cape Trinity the western. An islet, called Krrios, or Elias, J of a mile north of 
the first point, and f of a mile E. by S. from the second, forms two passages to enter 
the harbour with; in the easternmost of which there are 6 or 8 fathoms water, and in 
the westernmost from 10 to 13 fathoms. On the eastern side of this^ islet there are two 
rocks, above water; and on the western side there are hreakerSy which however do not 
extend far out. 

Another islet, called St. Jqhn, lies about 100 fathoms west of the town; the passage 
inside which, about a cable's length across, is choked up by a shoal, which runs out to 
about 1 J cable*s length to the S.W. of the islet, forming altogether an excellent shelter 
from the sea-breezes to those vessels that can anchor in from 5 to 3 fathoms, at the 
bottom of the bay, and on the west of the isthmus, where there is a well of good water, 
which may be seen at some distance from shore. You may also anchor between the 
town of Sizopoli and Cape Trinity, in 9 or 10 fathoms water; but here the bottom is 
bad, and vessels are exposed to northerly winds. Latitude of Sizopoli 42° 26' 0'' N., 
and longitude 27** 41' 25'' E. 

VARN"A.— Cape Galata, the southern pomt of the Bay of Varna, is in latitude 
43° 10' N., and lonmtude 27° 58' E. Cape Saudbanlik, the northern point, bears from 
the former N.E. J E., about 4^ miles distant. Between them lies the bay, which is 
about 3 miles deep, ^he town is situated at the bottom of the bay; south of it the 
water is shoal, and, on account of some rocks, lost anchors, and wrecked vessels, it is 
dangerous to approach within :J^ of a mile of the town. Farther on, the shore, which 
is low, is bordered by a s?ioal. The common place of anchorage is to the S.E., between 
the town and Cape Gulata, in about 8 fatiioms water, | of a mile fix)m the town ; it is 
open from the E. to S.S.E. A small reef runs out from Cape Galata, around which 

[Black Sea.] d 
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there are 5 and 6 fathoms water. The opposite shore, towards Cape Saughanlik, is 
bold and safe, with 6 and 8 fathoms near it. Varna exports to Constantinople com, 
poultry, charcoal, tallow, &c.; and the regular communication in the summer by the 
Koyal Danube steam-vessels, has improved the place very much. 

BAY OP KAVARNA. — Cape Kaliakri forms the eastern extremity of the Bay of 
Kavama,^and bears from Cape Saughanlik E. by N., distant 20 miles. The bay thus 
formed affords good anchorage all over, when the cape first named is brought to bear 
E. by S., a little southerly. The cape itself is not very high, but is very steep, and of 
a red colour; seen from the east, it appears to be separated from the main land. On its 
summit are some old ruins ; and you may double me cape at the distance of a cablets 
length. 

Within the bay are the anchoring places of the towns of Eavama and Baltchik, the 
former situated about 4 miles north-westward from the cape. Here the town will be 
seen standing in a valley, between two high cliffs. The town itself is situated about 
2 miles up the country. Baltchik is situated about 9 miles farther west. At both 
these places poultry and firewood may be had at a very cheap rate. 

In 1 829, an Austrian merchantman, employed in the Russian transport service, was 
wrecked on a bank, hitherto unknown, between Baltchik and Cape Saughanlik, the cen- 
tre of which bears from Cape Kaliakri W. J S., distant 15 miles; from Baltchik S.W. 
by S., 6 miles ; and from Cape Saughanlik N.E. by E. This bank has only 10 feet water 
over it, and is situated to the east of a low beach, overtopped by a mountain, on which 
are two hillocks ; it appears to be about J of a mile from the shore, is of some extent, 
and deep water all round. 

CHABLER SAGHI bears from Cape Kaliakri about N.E., distant 12 miles. 
On approaching this point you will discover a hill, near to which is a tower, of a 
pyramidal form, formerly used as a lighthouse. The point on which it is buUt runs 
out to the east; and a skoal extends from it about a cable's^ length in the same 
direction. 

Between Chabler Saghi and Cape Kaliakri the coast is clean. The cliffs are gene- 
rally even; and here and there are a few hou^s, and in one place a small wood. 
A counter-current has sometimes been observed here, setting to the northward. 

CAPE TOUZLA.— About 24 miles to the northward of Point Chabler Saghi is 
Cape Touzla, in latitude 43° 56^ north. This cape is of moderate height, flat, and 
steep ; but it is surrounded by rocks, and, therefore, should not be approached within 
the distance of 4 miles. 

At 8 miles S.W. from Cape Touzla is Mafigkalia, a small town, which may be known 
by seven small hills, toward which you must steer. There is anchorage off the town, 
at about a mile from the shore, in 6 fathoms water, sandy bottom. Care should be 
taken not to go too near an old mole, which is surrounded with rocks. 

Between Cape Touzla and Mangkalia is a wood, before which there is a single tree, 
which, in thick weather, bears some resemblance to the old lighthouse tower on Point 
Chabler Saghi. 

KUSTENDJE, ob KUSTUNDJI, is a small town, 16 mUes to the northward of 
Cape Touzla, situated upon a headland of the same name, and surrounded with walls. 
When you are about east of Kustendje you will descry a hill ; and on nearing the place, 
several others, of which two are towards the south. East of the town there is a skoal, 
with little water on it, which runs about a mile into the sea. From the S.W. extre- 
mity of the headland, there is a ruined mole, which projects about a cablets length to 
the westward. Small vessels can anchor to the N.W. of this mole, sheltered from the 
E.S.E., in from 15 to 5 feet water; but vessels of a larger size must anchor at about 
2 cables to the S.W. of the town, in 16 or 18 feet water, sandy bottom, exposed to the 
wind from the N.E. to the S.S.E. There is no commerce carried on at this place. 

KARA KERMAN. — This place is situated at 23 miles N.E. J N. from Cape 
Kustendje, and is a village of some extent, defended by a castle and some round towers. 
The anchorage is nearly a league to tl^e south of the village, there being some shoals 
about this place within that dist^ance. The coast then trends eastward and northward, 
being all low and marshy, bordered with shifting sands, forming an extent of 20 leagues 
from north to south. In this space, the several branches running through the low 
marshes, form the estuary of the River Danube. 
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MOUTHS of the BANVBS. — ^The Biver Danube empties itself into the sea by 
four different channels, or mouths, viz. : — ^that of Kilia to the north, and those of Sou- 
lina, St. George, and Portitcheh, in succession, to the south. These are separated from 
each other by several low islands, covered with reeds and trees, which islands are often 
inundated, and the shores of which in the Black Sea, are bordered by shoals to the extent 
of 2 or 3 miles. 

The greater part of the ships bound up the Danube enter it by the Soulina Mouth, 
because it is the deepest. For a commander who goes up it for the first time, the best 
plan is to take his departure from Serpent's Island (which we shall descf ibe hereafter) ; 
from whence he ought to steer west, tne distance being 20 miles. In clear weather he 
will first see the mountains a-head, which form part of Beche-tepeh Tfive hills), situated 
on the western side of the river; afterwards a wooden tower, in rums, which may for- 
merly have been a lighthouse, is seen to the port or larboard.* Near it to the west- 
ward there are several huts ; and to ^e N.W., on the opposite side of the channel, is a 
large building. 

The tower must be brought to bear W. by N., without approaching too near the 
land ; and then a N.W. by W . course must be held till the buoys on the shoals are 
seen ; and if a pilot does not come aboard, which is often the case, the same course 
should be kept till you are about 1 J mile from the north point, and then you may steer 
straight for tne tower : and when you have the river well open you can enter, observing 
always to keep on that side of the stream from which the wina blows. 

There are, in general, 9 or 10 feet water on the bar of this channel, but in autumn, 
and more especially in spring, there are about 12 feet. After having passed the bar, 
the water gradually deepens; and near Isaktcha and Beni, there are even 78 feet. 

In sailing up this branch of the river you pass Toultche, a Turkish town on the 
western shore, from whence, when bound for Ismail (a Bussian fortress, situated on 
the north side of the river, before which the water is pretty deep), you run in a 
northerly direction, and doubling the point of the Isle Tchatal, which divides the river 
into two branches, you take that branch which runs towards the N.E.; and having the 
current favourable, and very strong, it is requisite to furl part of your sails. Having 
arrived at the place where the quarantine is performed, you moor the vessel to the 
stakes on shore. 

Here you will see .the Bussian Fortress of Ismail, with its suburb, called Toutchkov, 
built a little lower down, or to the eastward, beyond the mouth of the Biver Bepeda, 
which unites the Lake Yalpoukhe and Kougourlai with the Danube, into which it 
runs about 1 J mile to the west, and serving for winter quarters for the gun-boats, 
which, during the summer, are stationed along the two banks, and also for the mer- 
chantmen. Ismail is 70 miles from the Soulina Mouth of the Danube, and about 12 
from Toultche. 

According to an official report, it appears the number of ships which entered the 
Fort of Ismail in the year 1830, amounted to 126; of these 42 were Bussian, 40 Aus- 
trian, 21 English, 16 Turkish, 3 Sardinian, 2 Sicilian, and 2 French. The imports 
consisted of dried fruits, sugar, oil, money, and sundries, amounting to 597,000 paper 
roubles. The exports were com, maize, tallow, leather, skins, wool, and sundries, 
amounting to 1,815,000 paper roubles. 

At 35 miles west of Ismail is situated the town of Beni, a little lower down than the 
confluence of the Fruth with the Danube. In proceeding to this place, you must keep 
along the south side of the river from Toultche, as far as Isaktcha, from whence you 
will pass a number of windings, which run between the low islets on the south side of 
the river. This town, as well as Ismail (both belonging to Bussia), exports a great 
quantity of wheat, maize, rye, butt6r, coarse wool, &c. 

GAL ATZ.— The Moldavian town of Galatz, situated between the mouths of the 
Fruth and the Sireth, about 10 miles higher up than Beni, exports similar articles as 
the former towns, together with a quantity of spars, wax, hides, and also wine for 
Odessa. The trade in wine from Galatz to Odessa is considerable, and rivals that from 
the Greek islands. In the year 1830, thirty cargoes of wine were shipped at Galatz 
for Odessa. The number of ships, laden and empty, which entered the rort of Galatz 

* We are informed that a new lighthouse is erecting on the Soulina, or Turkish bfuik of 
the river.— 1838. 

D 2 
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in 1832, amounted to 302; 86 of these were Torkish, 60 Greek, 23 Russian, 20 Sar- 
dinian, 6 Sicilian, &c. Of these 119 took in a cargo at Braihlow. 

BRAIHLOW, called by the Turks, Ibrail, is also situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, and is the only place in Walachia which trades witli the rest of Europe. In 
1828, nearly the whole town was burnt to the ground. It soon, however rose n-om its 
ruins, and is now rapidly increasing, several foreign merchants having settled there. 
In 1832, 430 ships or vessels, laden and empty, arrived at Braihlow, including those 
that had alrea(^ ^iouched at Galatz. The cargoes of these vessels, and their desti- 
nations, are much the same as from the neighbouring ports. 

The Kilia Channel, on account of its shallowness, and the number of banks and 
islets with which it is blocked up, is now abandoned. The town of Kilia is about 
17 miles from the sea; the latitude of the mouth is 45° 27' north, and longitude 
29° 42' east. 

Between the Soulina and St. G«orge*s Channels there are several hills and a quan- 
tity of trees, which, appearing like smps under sail, are seen before you discover the 
shore. Toward the St. George*s mouth the number of these increase, and the Beche- 
tepeh Hills are always in sight. This mouth is surroimded with shoals, and there is 
an islet in it, on which there are three huts; there are four others seen to the left: and 
after having passed to the northward of the islet, there is a group more numerous, 
which, however, are hidden by the reeds. Several vessels have been wrecked at 3 miles 
distance at sea from this mouth. 

The Portitcheh Channel forms the Lake Razelme, which is utterly impracticable to 
navigate. 

Remarks on proceeding up the River, — ^Having entered by the great or southern 
pass of the Soulina Channel, you should endeavour to keep towfurd the windward 
shore, and if a vessel should get to the lee side of the river, a rope should instantly be 
got over to the other side, and the vessel hauled over to it, as it is impossible for a 
ship to advance in such circumstances. If it be necessary to haul the vessel up the 
river, a hawser should be made fast to the foremast-head, and rove througlvan eye in 
another rope, which is to serve as a sort of bridle to bouse it down to the head-rails, 
and which is to be let go when trees or weeds intervene, so as to let the other pass 
clear over them. At every turn of the river, the ship would not be suffered to near 
the points too much, as most of them are surrounded by shoal water. AU places which 
are marshy and covered with reeds or trees, should also have a good berth given them 
for the same reason; but where the banks of the river are steep, there is no danger in 
nearing them. 

It is dangerous to have the anchors a-cockbill, or fastened outside the vessel, either 
in proceedm^ up or down the river; they should be taken in, and a small stream 
anchor or kedge only be permitted to hang from the bowsprit, for considerable damage 
might be done to the vessel by the anchors, should she run against the banks of the 
river; and as vessels never anchor in the Danube, the kedge may serve to hold a ship, 
while fastenings are being procured to the stakes on shore, and which all vessels should 
be provided with. An £.o.E. wind will take a vessel up to Ismail or Galatz without 
towing. 

Between the third and fourth turns of the river, after having entered the Soulina 
Channel, to the S.W. of the mouth of the little River Fasadia, there is a shoal^ about 
2 miles long, in the middle of the stream, forming two passages. There is another 
to the south of the point, which separates the Soulina from the St. George's Channel, 
which should be left to the southward. A third shoal lies to the west of that point of 
the Island Tchatal, which is the second on the starboard side after leaving Toultche; 
and a fourth lies between Isaktcha and Reni, opposite the mouth of the little River 
Venate. 

Returning down the river, the vessel should be kept in the still water along the 
shore as much as possible, as far as Point Tchatal; but farther down, if the wind be 
contrary, the sails may be kept shivering, and the vessel left to the current. . The 
only danser in the Danube is a rock lying off the little Point of Old Toultche, to the 
east of the fortress, and at the foot of a hill. As the current runs right over it, a 
hawser should be got out to the opposite side of the river, to prevent the vessel being 
thrown on it. This rock b not so much to be feared by vessels going up the river, 
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for whether they may be under sail, or tracking, they always keep in toward the oppo^ 
site shore. 

We have been favoured with the foUowinff observations on the entrances and navi- 
gation of the River Danube, from the journal of an intelligent master in the merchant 
service. 

"It is not advisable for a stranger to run in for the Soulina Mouth, in rough wea- 
thea, from the sea, without a pilot. 

" 1st. — ^Because the bar, and the shoals in its vicinitjr, are apt to shift, so that which 
was, in the spring of the year, the best channel, may, m the fall, be very shallow. 

"2nd. — ^Because it cannot be depended upon, that the buoys which are placed, one 
on each side of the bar, will be at their proper places; for they are so badly moored 
that they often shift, and even sometimes break adrift, as was the case when I ran in 
during a strong gale from E.N.E., in April, 1838. 

"3rd. — Because the depth of water over the bar varies, according to circumstances, 
there being from 12 to 9 feet, which endangers a vessel, the master or pilot of which 
is unacquainted with the depth at the time she is running in. However, it is con- 
sidered safest to run in, during a moderate breeze, paraUel with the shore, with a 
loaded ship, as there is generally at that period more water, caused by the meeting of 
the stream and the sea; as also the bar, being composed of soft sand, is, during such 
periods, so stirred up by the counter-motion of the waters, that a vessel with a press 
o'f canvass cannot have any damage, supposing she was to drag on the ground without 
stopping. 

"4th. — Because the land is so low, that it is impossible to discern the entrance 
without being quite closej or at about 2 miles from the shore; and should a vessel fall 
in on either side, it will be difficult to beat out again, the water being very shallow. 

"5th. — ^Because there is no discernible object to mark out the entrance. The houses 
which are spoken of are very low ; and as for the ruins of a lighthouse, I could see 
nothing of uie kind; there is, however, one now building on the Soulina, or Turkii^ 
bank of the river, which will be a good mark both by day and night; there is a small 
windmill, which, with the masts of the ships (which are always lying here wind-bound, 
on either side), are the best marks for knowing it; also a cluster of trees about 4 miles 
to the northward, which are visible long before the land. 

"In moderate weather the pilot-boat goes over the bar to bring vessels in; but in 
rough weather remains inside, waving a flag on a pole in the direction a ship should 
keep, which is generally only visible when out of danger. 

"lyjasters of vessels, on arriving off Soulina, must send their boat to the guard-ship, 
and there produce their bill of health, which is immediately returned, and you are 
allowed to proceed up the river without further delay. 

"In the spring of the year, even to the month of July, the freshes of this great river 
run down very strong; and the water overflowing the banks, render it difficult to 
track ships up when the wind is foul, so that it is very frequently the case vessels 
are three or four weeks', or even more, getting up to Galatz and Brainlow.* During the 
season, from July to November, the current diminishes as the water falls, which is 
then about 8 feet lower than in the spring; therefore, the best time to navigate this 
river is during the autumnal months. The ice generally sets in at the beginning of 
December, and again breaks up about March. Fevers and agues are very prevident 
in the summer months, with swarms of musquitoes, which are so very annoying, that 
sailors are o^en laid up by them. 

"The navigation of the Danube, upwards, toGralatz and BraUilow, is generally safe, 
and can be performed without a pilot; but should a stranger require one, there are 
always plenty in readiness at SouHna; but it should be understood, that there are no 
regular branch pilots on this stream, being, for the most part, Greek sailors, some of 
whom are very ignorant in the 'management of a ship. The many windings of the 
river are laid down pretty correct on the new chart of the Black Sea, as also those parts 
marked shallow, which are to leeward of the points, that the current or fresh strikes 
upon running down; in passing which, the l^ul should be used, keeping as close to 
the bank or shore as the draught of water the vessel draws will allow, -to -avoid the 

strength of the current. 

— ' - . . 

* At other seasons this passage may be made in 5 or 6 days. 
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^' There is an extensive shoal^ called Algagiuzy 5 miles below the St. George^s branch 
of the ' Danube, stretching across the river, with only 9 feet water at times over its 
deepest part, but it is only dangerous to vessels coming down deeply laden. 

^'On approaching the Turkish town of Toultche, keep over on the Russian side, 
until abreast of the rocky point, and close to the two houses on the Russian side ; then 
stand off a little whilst passing the point, which is shallow, keeping the lead going 
when rounding it ; then naul up again, and keep the Russian, side onboard for a few 
miles, till near the entrance of the Kilia, or Ismail branch. 

" The rocky Point of Toultche projects outside about 80 yards, off which lies a 
dangerous ledge of uneven sharp rocks^ extending about 40 yards under water, steep- 
to, over the shosuest part of which, in the sprint of the year, are from 3 to 5 feet, 
and in the fall is that much above it. Round this rock is the greatest depth in the 
Danube, being from 12 to 15 fathoms, hard rocky ground, so that anchors are of no 
use, and seldom hold when appreaching the rock on the Toultche side; and vessels 
striking on it generally go down in a very short time. This part of the river being 
very short, and winding with the direction of the current, renders it very difficult to 
pass this place. 

" On the 27th June, 1838, I had the misfortune to be wrecked on the above rock. 
The water was then very high. The vessel, being loaded with tallow, remained on part of 
the rock, and is the only one remembered there to have remained on it. It seems 
rather strange to people unacquainted, that vessels should be wrecked in a place that 
appears so safe; however, it is quite the reverse. The day before this misfortune 
biefel us, a Greek brig struck close to the rock, and immediately sunk. Another, a 
fortnight after, just cleared it, and took the ground, but was hauled off without much 
damage. Three others, whilst I was there, were very near going on it. The cause 
which is generally attributed to this place being so intricate, is owing to the reach be- 
ing so short, and the water so deep, with other unknown casualties, which cause the cur- 
rent to be very strong and irregular, whirling round furiously, so that vessels passing 
at these times become quite unmanageable, unless with a good way on them ; so that 
it is advisable to wait with loaded ships coming down till a favourable opportunity offers 
for passing it. 

" Vessels dropping down often injure their rudders against the banks on either side 
of the river, especiauy when the water is highest; and most vessels, to avoid that, have 
a large spar lashed on either side, the stoutest end projecting several feet^beyond the 
stern, and which is very useful when the water is low, so that the end of the spars 
catch the bank, and bear the vessel off without injury. 

*''' Vessels, on entering the Danube, should be provided with a large wooden niallet, 
and several wooden stakes, from 4 to 5 feet long (which should be xept in readiness 
in a boat), to drive in on-shore when required, m order to make fast to when unable 
to proceed farther. And it is further advisable to hire a few men at Constantinople, 
for the purpose of tracking and navigating the ship up this river, for those who are 
used to come up, alwaj^s take extra hands, and Soulina is not a place to get anv (as 
I have seen it mentioned, at a cheap rate) ; besides, they may also be useful while load- 
ing during quarantine in any of the ports. 

"The depth of water over the bar from March, 1838, to the beginning of June, was 
from 14 to 10 feet English; and from June to the latter end of August, 10 to 9 feet; 
whUe over the Algagna Shoal 14 and 16 feet, which is generally the case; when the 
water is shallow over the bar, it is deep there." 

FIDOHZSI, or SEBPEHT'S ISIiAHB, is situated at 20 miles east from the 
Soulina mouth of the Danube. It is nearly square, and about 320 fathoms in extent, 
and 20 fathoms high. Its shores, which are steep and rocky, offer only three accessible 
points; but vessels may anchor off either side of it, the depth of water varying from 11 
to 3 fathoms, with a bottom of mud and shells, at about ^ a mile from the coast. This 
island appears from a distance, to describe an arc on the horizon ; it is covered with 
bushes, and on its summit there is a large well, at a small distance from which the 
foundations of walls, of a very ancient construction, are to be seen. 

BlYXOt BHISSTSa.— At 18 leagues N.N.E. \ £. from Fidpnisi, and 17 leagues 
N.E. \ E. from the Kilia Pass, is the southern mouth of the Dniester. Its northern 
mouth is 2 miles distant from its southern, and between which is a narrow and low 
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Islet. The coast between the Danube and the Dniester is low, bordered with a sandy 
beach, with trees which may be seen 5 or 6 miles ofi*, before the shore is visible. Inland 
there are some extensive lagoons. 

Two sandy points, one running to the S.W. and the other to th^ N.E., together with 
the low islet, form the two passages, of which the northern is called the Passage of 
Otcl^akov, and the southern one the Passage of Tsarigrade, or Constantinople. The 
latter is most frequented, because it has the greatest depth, the shallowest water on its 
bar being 6 feet; whilst on the bar of the northern passage there are only 5 feet. 

About 550 fathoms south of the islet, a bank runs out to the S.byE., opposite which 
another hank runs off from the south point to about 400 fathoms, thus forming the 
Constantinople Passage. Between the outer extremities of these banks there is another 
bank, of an oblong form, about 100 fathoms long, lying E.N.E. and W.S.W., forming 
two passages, which are about 85 fathoms broad. To enter the easternmost of these 
two passages, you must bring the south point of the islet to bear N.N.W. } W., then 
steer right on for it, and having arrived near to it, steer to the N.W. by W. directly 
into the great passage, running through a depth of water of 22, 20, 17, 19, 23, 30, and 
37 feet. This will take you into the gulf, where the water becomes gradually shal- 
lower. To enter the western passage, the sandy point of the main must be brought to 
bear N. ^ W., and the south point of the islet north, a little easterly ; then steer 
N. by E. until the former point bears W.by N., when you may steer, as before directed, 
through the great passage. The depth of water is nearly the same on both sides of the 
bank. There is a small hill on the nighest part of the shore, about 3 miles to the west 
of the passage. Being inside, the course to be observed is N. ^ W., which will lead 
near to Akkerman. If bound to Ovidiopol, the same course is to be held, until that 
town is seen behind Cape Starvi-goroditche, situated near a ravine, and to the south 
of the fortress of the same name. 

The Gulf of Dniester is 22 miles in extent from its entrance to the mouth of the 
river. In the broadest part, to the north of Akkerman, it is 6 miles across, but be- 
tween that town and Starvi-goroditche, it is only 2^ miles across. There is a deposit 
of soil on both sides of the mouth of the river, and forms, on the eastern side, an mlet 
which runs up 4 miles to the town of Gorogli. In the little haven thus formed on the 
west side, there is deeper water than at the entrance of the gulf, probably on account 
of its being exposed to the current of the river, and of the Kivmet Tarachuk, which 
flows into the gulf close by. Inside the River Dniester there is a depth of 40 feet. 
Akkerman is situated 8 miles from the Constantinople Passage, and Ovidiopol at 10 J 
miles distant from the same. The distance between the two towns is 4J miles, and 
they bear from each other E. by N. and W. by S. Akkerman exports a great quan- 
tity of salt, which is drawn from the lakes round about it. Latitude of the Constan- 
tinople Passage 46° 7' north, and longitude 30® 30' east. 

OBSSSAy according to the most accredited opinion, Portus Istriconum, or Istria- 
norum, was situated where Odessa now stands. In the last century the Turks built a 
small fortress here, which they called Khodscha Bey, for the protection of ships which 
visited its road for tallow, skin, &c. On the 14th of August, 1789, the Russian Rear- 
Admiral, De Ribas, an Italian by birth, made himself master of this fortress. >He drew 
the attention of the Russian government to the favourable position of the place, and to 
the advantages which it afibrded as a harbour for merchant-ships. In the year 1793, 
thtf Empress Catherine commissioned him to found a city near the fortress, which was 
called Odessa, from the ancient Ordesus, situated between the Borysthenes and the 
Portus Istriconum, a city which had a better fate than most of the places built in the 
reign of this Empress. Six years afterwards Odessa contained 4147 inhabitants, and 
"506 houses, built of stone. In 1803, the Emperor Alexander appointed the Duke of 
Richelieu governor of the town, when it contained 1500 houses, and 8,000 inhabitants ; 
in 1808, 20,000; and 4 years afterwards, 25,000, and nearly an equal number in the 
neighbourhood. In 1824, there were 36,000 inhabitants, and 6,000 houses in Odessa; 
in 1829, 39,379 inhabitants (according to some 41,552). The Count Michael Woron- 
zow has been Governor-general of New Russia and Bessarabia since the year 1823, 
and resides in Odessa, which he has considerably beautified. 

In December, 1829, there were in Odessa 8 churches, 2 synagogues, 564 magazines, 
SSO shops, 1604 cellars, 146 windmills, 56 manufactories (which ^nished articles to 
the amount of 1,400,000 paper roubles), 15 bathing-houses, 3 markets, 18 schools, 1 the- 
atre (also an Itatlian Opera-house), a public, and botanical garden, and 160 vineries. 
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In the neighbourhood of the town are 14 Tillages, containing 10,440 inhabitants, and 
nearly 900 country houses. From 1821 to 1827,5,000,000paper roubles were expended 
in public and private buildings. In the same period the number of artisans rose to 
double its former quantity.' in 1829, 35,673 of the inhabitants were Russian^subjects; 
the rest were foreigners. During the summer season 7 or 8,000 persons from Poland, 
and the southern provincest visit Odessa, for the sake either of its baths or commerce. 

ODESSA, in latitude 46° 29' north, and longitude 30° 43' east, now forms the great 
Russian trading port of the Black Sea. It possesses many advantages as a sea-port, 
for, l3ring between the rivers Dniester and Dnieper, it is well situated for commerce, 
and vessels can readily run into it for shelter against the storms which are so fre- 
quent to the southward. It has no river; but there are two moles, and a landing- 
place for barks. On the land side of the great mole is the castle, and at its farther 
end the lazaretto. A row of barracks forms a line between the harbour and the town. 
A canal has been constructed, and several fountains made in the city, which furnish 
the inhabitants with a plentiful supply of good water. Nothing, indeed, has been 
neglected to make Odessa, in all respects, equal to other great ports of the Russian 
Empire. In 1817 it was declared to be a free port, and to this circumstance is princi- 
pallv to be attributed its present flourishine pre-eminence. The port is capable of 
holding 300 merchant- vessels ; and the bay is extensive, wil^ a depth of water quite 
sufficient for the largest ships. The ground is generally fine sand, with, in some places, 
mud. The road, although open to easterly winds, which are prevalent throughout the 
winter season, is not generally considered unsafe. The principal article of exportation 
from Odessa is wheat; but a great quantity of other grains, of tallow, hides, hemp, 
flax, wax, wool, and rope, are also exported. 

In 1830, the number of vessels arrived at Odessa were 855, and left it 945; of these 
arrived were from the two Sicilies 12, Sardinia 228, Austria 222, Russia 160, England 
144, France 8, Turkey 11, Sweden 8, Netherlands 2, Greece 53, North America 2, 
Spain 5. In 1835, 430 ships arrived at this port; the imports were to the value of 
23,000,000 roubles ; and the exports to 27,000,000 roubles. 

The quantity of com annually exported,' on an average, from Odessa, has generally 
amounted to from 800,000 to 1,000,000 tschetwert. From Odessa to Moscow goods 
are generally from 30 to 35 days on the road. The expense of carriage is from 1 rouble 
50 kopecks, to 3 roubles, for 40 lbs., according to the time of th6 year. 

Route from Constantinople to Odessa. — The true course is N. by E. ^ E., or 
N.N.E. j- E., by compass. In this course you will pass 9 or 10 miles to the eastward 
of Fidonisi, or Serpents Island ; but it is much better to steer more to the east, to- 
wards the coast of the Crimea, for a fair wind seldom lasts long enough to carry a 
vessel up to Odessa, and the prevailing winds being from the N.E. quarter, the vessel 
being a good way to the eastward may run up, whilst those that have kept close in with 
the coast of Roumelia are obliged to put into port, for, on account of the current which 
sets to the south, it is useless to keep beating about. If, on the contrary, the wind 
should come from the N.W. quarter, unless very westerly, it would still be impossible 
to make much, if any, progress, and that only by very long beating. 

About 55 mUes east of Kustendie there are about 40 fathoms water, which decreases, 
as you approach Fidonisi, to aoout 20 fathoms; the bottom of shells, sometimes 
mixed with mud. ' Between the island and the Danube, the soundings are from 53 to 
42, and 18 fathoms, on a bottom of similar quality. 

Having passed Fidonisi Isle, and steering the true couse as above, the soundings 
decrease from 16 to 12 fathoms, bottom of mud and shells. In clear weather Cape 
Balabane may be perceived to the west, remarkable only on account of its being suc- 
ceeded to the north by a low sandy shore, which is not seen. Between that and the 
Dniester are a few red clifls to be seen here and there. To the S.E. of the Dniester 
the water becomes still more shallow, to 11 and 10 fathoms. 

Opposite to a ravine, called Bariboi, situated about 5 miles to the northward of the 
Dniester, there is a shoal, on which several vessels have struck; it is about 1^ mile 
from the land, and has over it from 2 to 3 &thoms water. Its length is about 2^ miles, 
and it lies in the same direction as the coast. Farther north the coast becomes covered 
with houses and windmills; two other ravines are also seen; the first of which, called 
Souk-hoi-liman (Dry Lake), is of considerable size, and resembles the bed of some 
ancient river. 
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94?|; y(||rT4.|np |fX99TP91'81<> ^ situi^ted about 6 leagues ^ the ncH'th- 
eastward from the northern mouth of the Dniester, aii4 6| mile^ po the 9outhw4i^4 of 
Odessa, in latitude 46° 23' north, and e^ibits a bright $xe4 light, the hei^t pf which 
is 203 feet above the level of the sea, and, in clear we^thjBTi may be seen at the dist- 
ance of 19 miles. 

On approaching Odessa, you will discover a windmill, built in the Eq^lisfa manner, 
close to the castle, then the steeples of the churches, and at last the ships at anchor 
in the roads and the mole; but tl^e town itself is very little seen, it beii^ situated on 
a level piece of ground, and stretching inland* From the roads the boulevards, the ex- 
change, the theatre, and the governor's ho^se are to be seep, built op the brow of the 
cliffs, '[fhe whole coast between C^pe Fontane ^d Odessa is safe, but not very deep, 
.especially opposite .the last point, W4ere vessels are obliged to thifw overboard their 
ballast; and by so doing have formed a bank, which runs ^bout 2 cables* lengtji from 
the shore, ^d continues as ^ as the end of the piole. 

llie Quarantine Mole is 288 fathoms long, and is curved to the N.W., thus aflTord- 
ing shelter to vessels within it from the sea- winds; but still it is necessary to have good 
fender^ oy^ the vessel's sides, for the north wind causes considerable damage when- 
ever it blows, to all those which are not thus provided. The deepest water in ^is 
mole is about 18^ feet, and that in the two first tiers of vessels, begmning at the third 
berth from the mole, to about the seventh or eighth berth. Close to tiie mole there are 
only 10 and 12 feet water; and beyond the eighth berth and the third tier the water 
shoals gradually^ 14, 12, 10, 9, 6, and 4 feet, towards tiie shore. The mole l» cleaned 
out every year, on ^^^ofint of the quantity of ball^at which the cuirent brings up 
with it. 

Vessels arriving at Odessa, and having to perform quarantine, cast anchor towards 
the N.E. of the mole, in about 35 or 40 feet water; bottom of mud and weeds. Tliey 
can also run close in to the north of the mole, in about 25 or 20 feet water; but it is 
not advisable, on account of the number of anchors lost there every year; and a vessel 
would run some danger of striking on them, should it blow hard, as the short sea which 
runs in, causes vessels to roll very heavily. 

During the time of observation, which is generally eight days, the vessels continue 
in the roads; and as there soipetimes happens some very heavy squalls of wind, and 
the short sea, peculiar to the place, being very dangerous, it is quite necessary to have 
both anchors ready to be let go, in case of emergepcy. Should both cables be parte(}, 
a boat, employed by Government, will bring out an andior and a cable, on a signal of 
distress bemg made. Ships not in quarantine, anchor about a mile farther up the bay. 
The roads are open to all winds from ]^*E., round east, to tl^e S.E. and £.|f.£.; blow- 
ing directly in is the p^t, dsji^gerous. 

At 331 fathoms froi^ai the Quarantine Mole is a jetty, 71 fathoms long, ^p(| runs out 
in a N.E. by N. direction ; it is used entirely for the loading of lighters which bring 
off the cargoes to the vessels in quaraiitine. At 498 fathoms more to the \y^e$tward is 
situated the Pratique Mole, called also the Crown Mole. It is nearly in the same 
form as the Quarantine Mole, and is 206 fathoms long. At its extremity there are 10 
and 12 feet water, and it then shoals off towards the shore; and here a broad scmd- 
hank begins, which circumscribes the whole northern aiid western coasts of the bay. 

OPESSAto OTCHAKOV, MTjCOLAIEV, ato KHEBSON.—From the northern 
point of the Bay of Odessa the coast runs E. by K". i K., thence turning S.E. by £., 
forming a slender bay, the extreme points of which bear E.^S. and W. J IS*., distant 
22 miles from each other. Between them the shore is dean, and the water shosJs gra- 
dually. The coast is not very high but steep, and of a reddish colour; biit ja few li^^es, 
separated from the sea by 'small bars of sand^ some riyulets and ravinei^ break the 
xmiformity of this part of the coast. 

At 29 miles to the E. ]^ N., from Odessm at the mouth pf the Lake Bierezane,lies the 
little Island of Bere^ane, which is surrounded with red diffs. A reef of roeks, about 
1^ mile long, runs o^ the south point of it. The pa$s%£e between the idLaud and the 
main is choked up with a shoal, which prevents vessels fropi pa^sjipg; and OO the £^t 
side of it there are not more than 20 feet wMer at ^ a mile from the shore, though to 
the westward of it there is a good road, where large vessels may anchor. 

[BiiAGK Sea.] e 
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OTCHAKOV is about 2 leagues eastward of Berezane Island. Here stands the 
Castle of St. Nicholas, on a low point, which forms the Port of Otchakov, now only 
considered as a point commanding the navigation of the Rivers Boug and Dnieper, and 
as a place which affords convenient and Bale anchorage. The entrance to the Gulf of 
Dnieper, between Otchakov and the opposite point of Kilbouroun, is only 2 miles wide; 
and tne navigable channel is contracted by a bar of sand about f over, but inside the 
gulf it widens to full 6 miles. 

The southern coast of the Gulf of Dnieper, towards the entrance, is low and sandy. 
It is terminated to the west bv the Point of Kilbouroun, from which a shoal spit ex- 
tends a mile to the north, and at the extremity of which is stationed a floating light, 
which may be distinguished about 3 miles distant. From the west of Kilbouroun a 
long bank of «a9uistretches away to the west, to within about 8 miles of Odessa. The 
depths on its south side gradually diminish from 7 to 6, 4^, and 3^ fathoms; and off 
the northern end there are 10 and 12 fathoms. Witii the Isle Berezane bearing 
N.N.E., you may cross it in 4^ fathoms. 

The light-vessel is so situated, that its position may be ascertained by three pairs of 
beacons erected on the shores, and the Island Berezane. Those on the island form the 
western mark, and in a line bear W.N.W. } W., distant 3 miles; the northern are to 
the west of Otchakov, and bear N.byE.f E., 2 miles; and the S.E. bear S.E., Similes. 
This latter pair also point out the direction of the deepest water between the sand-spits 
which contract this channel. 

In proceeding towards Otchakov, after rounding the south point of Berezane Isle, 
which should be done at the distance of more than a mile, or not less than to 20 feet 
water, though to the southward there are 6 fathoms. In continuing thus, you wUl bring 
the beacons on Berezane in one (as above described) ; steer thus till you get the two 
northern beacons in one, and the two other, on the coast of Kilbouroun, in one to the 
S.E., where you will be opposite the entrance of the Gulf or Lake of Dnieper, in 45 
feet water. 

From this position, which is where the light-vessel is stationed, you proceed, with 
the beacons on the Kilbouroun shore bearing S.E., through the main channel into the 
Dnieper, through a depth of water from 13 and 12 to 10 fathoms, till Point Kilbou- 
roun is brought to bear W. by N.; then turning away by degrees as far as E. by ^% 
the depths dmiinish from 8 to 3 fathoms: and, lastly, 'when the Point of Otchakov is 
brought to bear W.N.W., take an E. bv S. course, and in this direction you will have 
from 4 to 3 fathoms ; but in deviating trom it you wUl fall into 14 feet water. In the 
interior of the gulf, the north shore can be approached much nearer than the south. 

About 3^ miles before you come to the mouth of the River Boug, a sandi/ point, sur- 
sounded by a bank^ runs out to about a mile to the south. Being abreast of this point, 
bear away E.S.E., which will carry you to the passage of Point Stanislav, which having 
cleared, turn to the N.E., and proceed to Gloubok. At this place vessels which draw 
too much Tirater for entering the river, discharge and load their cargoes ; and even here 
there are not more than 10 feet water at a good cable's length from the shore. 

About 4 miles S.E. by E. from Gloubok, 32 miles from Otchakov and 14 from Kher- 
son, is the principal mouth of the Dnieper. It is pointed out by Cape Kizime, which 
is reddish, and gives name to this mouth of the river. Here there about 7 feet water; 
and the shoals are marked off by buoys. Farther up, a considerable number of islets, 
covered with reeds, form a navigation difficult to pass. To proceed to Kherson by this 
branch, always take the broadest channel to the port or larboard, and you will have 
from 25. to 37 feet water. 



is built on the north bank of the River Dnieper, which is there about 
a mUe broad and 50 feet deep. This place is the mart for divers productions of the 
Russian Empire, which are brought down the river, and are from thence transported 
to Odessa. 

The Dnieper is generally frozen over for two months every year, beginning from the 
1st to the 15th December, to the 10th or 20th of February. Sometimes a strong south 
wind will break up the ice during this interval; but with the returning north wind it 
again becomes frozen over. 

The BIYSR BOVG runs into the (Grulf of Dnieper at about 16 miles east of 
Otchakov. This river, at its mouth, is 3 miles in breadth, and has a depth of 3 J fathoms. 
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In proceeding up, the river takes a circuitous form, and its shores are bordered with 
skoals, especially, the eastern side, where they stretch out more than the middle of the 
stream. The City of Nicolaiev is situated on the eastern bank, at 20 n^les from the 
entrance, at its confluence with the River Ingool. The depths of the River, as far as 
Nicolaiev, vary from ^0 to 50 feet. Here men-of-war are built and launched into the 
Ingool, from which they pass into the Boug by a channel from 20 to 27 feet deep. In 
the opening to the N.W. of the town, is the observatory, established in the year 1820, 
the latitude of which is 46® 58' 55'^ north, and longitude 32® 0' 2V' east. 

We now return to the coast south of Kilbouroun and the Isle of Tendra. The north 
point of Tendra Isle bears from Point Kilbouroun about S. | W., distant 12^ miles; 
and the coast, from the same point, continues low and sandy m the direction of S.E. 
by S. i S., together with the little low Islet of Dolgoi, to the distance of 14 miles; it 
then takes a circuitous route round to the point opposite Dolgoi Isle, which are about 
5 miles apart, thus forming the bay, called the Gulf of Kilbouroun, where there is 
plenty of room fo^ small vessels, sheltered from the N.W. and northerly winds, in from 
18 to 9 feet water, bottom of mud and sand, at 2 miles east from the low islet before 
noticed. 

The IsiiE OF Tendra is composed of low, narrow, sandy land, similar to the oppo- 
site coast to the east, turning round south to the E.S.E., to the distance of 9 leagues. 
Two small channels, or breiu^s, about 120 fathoms broad towards the east, separate it 
from the main land. 

To the east of the north point of Tendra, there is good anchoring ground, in from 
40 to 30 feet water, bottom of mud and sand, and entirely sheltered from the winda^ 
between south and west, as far as W.N.W. ; but the N.N.W. winds blow directly 
into it. 

Tendra lighthouse, which exhibits a revolving light, is situated 2^ miles from the 
northern pomt, and is in latitude 46® 18' 54'' north, and longitude 31° 29' 30" east. 
The light was first exhibited on the 15th of September, 1827, and is 92 feet above the 
level of the sea. The apparatus, performs a complete revolution in 4 minutes, so that 
the light appears in frdl lustre once in a minute and 20 seconds. This light may be 
seen, m clear weather, at the distance of 16 miles; and a bell, or gong, is sounded in 
thick and snowy weather. There are three beacons constructed on this isle. These 
are painted red, and are respectively- 52 J feet in height. The first is placed on the 
nortnem point of the isle, and bas a head formed thus ^ ; the second is about 10|^ 
miles more to the S.E., almost in the middle of the isle, has its head like the letter ▼; 
and the third, about 17 miles fairer to the E.S.E., and near the east end of the isle, 
is surmounted by three cross bars, thus ^ 

The bearing^ and distance from Tendra Isle lighthouse to Cape Eskiforos, or 
Tarkhan, is S.S.E. i E., 72 miles, between which the coasts run a considerable way to 
the eastward, thus rorming the Gulf of Kerkinet. 

GULF OF KERKINET.— On the north side of the sulf is the long sandy penin- 
sula, called Djarilagatche, commencing about 19 miles from Tendra Isle, where it is 
only 100 fathoms across, and extends to the E.S.E., about 6^ leagues. It increases 
gradually towards the east, where its broadest .part is about 2 mues ; and in rou^h 
weather the sea sometimes makes a fair breach over it at its narrowest part, so that in 
thick weather great caution is requisite in nearing it. It appears that, year after year, 
this peninsula is growing larger. Within it there is an extensive harbour, entering 
from the east, where it is 4 miles broad, in which there is a depth of 4^, 4, and 

3 fathoms. 

At about 4 or 5 miles from the land, on the south side of Djarilagatche, along the 
whole extent of this coast to the west, as far as the extremity of Tendra, there are 
from 7 to 10 fathoms water, over a bottom of sand and shells, which decreases gra- 
dually. Hereabout the lead should be kept constantly going, and no dependence 
placed on seeing the land, which is extremely low, and not visible at more than 3 or 

4 miles distant. Beyond the longitude of 31® 20', towards Cape Eskiforos and Tendra, 
the quality of the bottom is broken shells, which appear as if mixed with lime; whereas 
to the west, towards the coast of Bessarabia, it is of shells and mud. This distinction 
is extremely useful to vessels approaching thb part in thick hazy weather, with vari- 
able winds, which happen very often in these parts. 

e2 
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From ihe east end of DjaxilaCTtciie to the opposite shore, on a SJB. hj S. bearing, 
is the Point and Bank of Saribomatski, e:ttending northward about 7 miles, and beyond 
which, towards Perecop, at the N.E. part of the gulf, the water becomes Tcry shallow. 

At 27 miles W.S.W. i S. from Point Sariboulatski, and 14 miles to the north-east 
of Cape KaTamroune, is the small harbour of Ak-metchet, having a reef on each side 
of its entrance. The bay is 1^ mile deep, and 300 fathoms broad at the entrance. 
To enter, you must bring some houses, which will be seen on a height at the bottom 
of^the harbour, to bear S. ^ W., and then steer directly for them, and cast anchor, in 
from 71 to 3 fathoms water, on a muddy bottom; but this place is exposed to the 
northerly winds. 

6APB BSKI^OmOB, bit TABKHAIff, bears S. i £., distant about 3 miles from 
Cape Karamroune, between which the coast curves in, and forms a small haven before 
the valley Karadjii, to the N.E. Vessels cast anchor there, in 6^ fathoms, on a bottom 
of mtld and gravely but exposed to the winds from the west. 

Thfe ligthhouse on Cape Eskiforos exhibits a bright fixed light, which is visible from 
all points between S. by E., by the west, to the N. by W., and, in cleat weather, may 
be seen at the distance of 17 miles. Latitude 45^ 20^ 42^^ north, and longitude 
32^ 29^ 23^^ east. To the west of the cape a reefofrocksj 6 miles long and 2| broad, 
extends out from the shore; and at 4 miles distant from the hmd it is separated into 
two parts, with a channel between them, so that small vessels acquainted with it can 
pass through. Near the edges of the reef, and about the cape, there are from 20 to 
22 &thoms. 

From Cape Eskiforos the cokat turns to the SJB. by E. } E., 7 miles, to Cape Ouret, 
the latter being bordered by a small reef; it then trends towards the east for 9 miles, 
where the elevated shore ceases, and may easily be distinguished by the white rocks 
w;hich surround it. Hence the sandy shore again commences, and runs S.E., for 
about 22 miles, inrhen we arrive at Koslov Point; but the water is deep at a short 
distance from the shore, sufficiently for large vessels to navigate with safety. From 
Koslov Point the coast again turns east, round southerly, continuing low and sandy 
for about 27 miles, when it makes a short turn westerly to Cape Loukoul, when the 
coast again becomes elevated. This last cape to the south, wiUi Cape Koslov to the 
north, rorms the two points of the bay bearing the Greek name of Kalmatia, at the 
N.W. part of which is situated the Town of Euphatoria, or Koslov. In this bay the 
shore is quite clean, and the water continues deep. 

EUPHATORIA, oft KOSLOV.— In sailing towards Euphatoria from the south, 
having passed Sevastopol, it may be observed that the coast takes a northerly direc- 
tion, and is bordered by red clins for the space of about 13 miles, as far' as Gape 
Loukoul, before mentioned. After having sighted the land about Cape Kherson, and 
run 35 miles N.K'.E., over a depth of 50, 45, 30, 19, and 11 fathoms water progressively, 
muddy bottoili, you come into the Road of Euphatoria, where caution should be used 
not to approach the point on which the la^atetto stands, within 3 cables* length, on 
account of a fpit of sand, which exteiids S.E. for about 850 fathoms^ and may beknown 
by the wat^ changing colour on it. The winds generally blow very strong ill these 
roads, and those from the south are very dangerous. 

The low point of the lazaretto, and the shoal which e:ktends from it, break the swell 
of the sea from the S.W., and afford shelter to those vessels which lie behihd it, close 
in shore, in about 3 ikthoms water; farther out there are from 4 to d fathoms. Vtessels 
moor in the roads with ah anchor to the east and west. In coming into the road, 
liibiint Tchatii*-d^h will be se^ to the S.E. 

The principal articles of exportation from Euphatoria are wheat, barley, hides, those 
ctiirly lamb-skins, ciedled Astracah skins, aAd salt, which latter is drawn from the lakes 
ih the neighbourhood of this place. 

t A:P£ Itttt:lis61f9 or CH£&ddlfl£881tfli.^The southern coast of the Crimea 
is terminated to the west by a small low peninsula^ the ^tremity of which is called 
Cape Kherson, or Chersonessus. From tnis cape a reef runs out to the westward 
about 3 cables' length. A lighthouse, 170 feet high, stands upon the point, and forms 
a conspicuous mark by day; and by night the light may be seen at the distance of 
17 miles, in clear weather. This light is of a red colour, and revolves, being eclipsed 
for one minute in every four, and visible in the direction from true E.N.E., by west, to 
S.E. by E. Latitude 44** 34' 24^' north, and longitude 33** 21' 0'' east. 
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I'roiri Cape Kherson to tbe harfcour of Sferastopol, tlie dibtitocG Ife khont 7 miles to 
the eastward. In this range of the coast there are several remarkable ^hite cliffs, 
with several bays and inlets, of which threie are in the great bfcy . They are all oJ)en 
to the north, and each of them deserves a particular description. 

The first is named Dvoi'naia (the double). In entering this place, the shore on the 
right-hand side should have a good berth given it, on account of a spit which extends 
from it to the N.tl. to about ^ of a mile. There is another shoal^ which runs out to 
the northward, about J a mile from the point, which divides the port into two. That 
part which is on the port or larboard side in entering, is preferable to the other for 
anchoring, as the bottom is composed of mud and shells, while that of the other is of 
rocks. The depths in the former lessen gradually frotn 6 to S fathoms. 

The second is called Kozatchai'a, or Kozak Bay. It is separated from Dvo'inala by 
a headland, each havihg the sam^ entrance. Thi& is more tnah If mile long^ and the 
soundings in it are from 10 to 2 ikthoms. 

Hie third is ndmed Krouglaia, or Round Bay, arid is situated rather more than a 
mile from feozak Bay. The Water being ferjr shallow iri this harbour, vessels can 
only anchor in the mouth of it, in about 4 or 5 fathoms. A small island, surrounded 
by a ihoal^ occupies the middle of it. 

The fourth, Streletskaia, i9 separated, abotit a mile, from the Round Bay. Between 
these places two hanks extend from the shore to the north about 200 fktnoms. Stre- 
letskaia is more than a mile deep, and there are several Inlets in it; the bottom is 
muddy and good. 

The fifth, called Fetchannala, is a small sandy bay, open, and afibtdlng very bad 
anchoring grouhd. 

The sixth is Karantinnala, or the Quarantitie Harbour. This is a little port, irregu- 
larly formed, the windings of which shelter vessels on all sides, even from the liotth. 
The depths at the entrance are 7 and 8 fathoms, and within, 5f , 3f , and 2 fathoms. 
Going in, the starboard should have a good berth giten it, on account of some breakers. 
Eastward of this harbour two ledges of rocks fortn, and two others extend westward 
from the opposite shore, forming the entrance to the Great Bay^ or Road of Sevastopol. 
The first, which is called the Bank of Alexander^ runs out about 250 fathoms to the 
north, and the extremity of it is pointed out bv a red flag, while the extremity of the 
corresponding ledge on the opposite shore, whicn lies to the west of the land, and called 
Constantine^s Re^^ is marked by a white flag. The distance between these signals is 
about a mile. 

The sevetath is Antiliereskaia, or the Artillery Port. It is about f of a mile from the 
preceding; and to enter it, care must be taken to avoid a l^dge of rocks which projects 
from its western side, about a cable's length to the northwaM. In this harbour there 
are 4 and 3 fathoms water very near the shore. 

The eighth is called Yougenai'a, or the Southern Port. A ledge of rocks extends 
out about llcable*s length from the point which separates this port from that of the 
Artillery. The harbour is about If mile long; there are about 9 fathoms water at the 
entrance^ diminishing progressively upwards to 7, 6, 4, and 2 fathoms; the shore is 
steep-to, so that ships of the line may lie close to the land. i?he town of Sevastopol 
is built between this and the Artillery Fort; the arsenal is in the latter. To the left, 
on entering this Southern Port, there is a small haven, where the men-of-war are laid 
Up in ordinary; this is called Port Karabelnaia (Man-of-war Pott). 

The nihtii, or Careenage, is an islet, situated about a mile from the South Port. 

JldAJb elf SlPfJld^d^O&.-yThe north shote of the Greilt Road pnesents nothing 
remarkable ih it, except a small inlet, directly apposite the Point of Serajrtopol, callra 
Port Severnaia. From the extremity of l^is shore, the ledge of fot^, called Constan- 
tine*s Reef, i'uns out about ^ a mile to the West, and about ^ of a mile broad, the ex- 
tremity of which, as we have already noticed, is pointed oat by a white flag. la enter- 
ing the bay, after having passed this signal, you will see a point bordered by a smaU 
reef of rocks^ Which lies to the N.E. by N., distant about 830 fathotais from the red 
flag on the apposite side. The Reef of Constaniine and point within, are overlooked by 
the high-table land, on which there is a fortress. 

The port of Sevastopol is open towards the west. It is 4 miles Ions, abd one in the 
broadest patt, with a depth of 10 fathoms in mid-ehalmel, about half-way up, dlmi- 
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mshing up to the eastward. At the head of it lies the valley of Inkermane, through 
which the rivulet Buink-ouzene runs. Here two lighthouses have been constructed, 
which must be brought in a line, in order to pass safely the rocks which narrow 
the entrance of the bay. The nearest of these hghthouses is to be seen at 22 miles 
distant; whUe the farthest, which is more elevated, may be seen at the distance of 
27 miles. 

During the summer the west wind blows all day, and the land-breeze all night; but 
in autumn and winter the winds are not so regular. Sevastopol has been much com- 
plained of on account of the worms, which are very destructive to ships' bottoms. Cor- 
vettes and brigs are built here. The timber used is grown in the Crunea, and is supe- 
rior to that of all the other Russian provinces ; but on account of its shortness, it is not 
calculated for the construction of frigates and ships of the line. 

Thb SOUTHERN COAST op the CRIMEA.— Cape Kherson, together with the 
lighthouse upon it, has been already noticed. Hence the coast runs about S.E., for 
7 miles, to Cape Fiolente, or Felenk, which has a small bay to the eastward, where a 
monastery, dedicated to St. George, is situated. Here the coast becomes more elevated, 
the shore clean, and the water deep. 

The entrance to the Fort of Balaklava, 5 miles to the east of Cape Fiolente, situated 
in the midst of mountains and precipices, may be known by the tower on its eastern 
shore, which formerly served as a lighthouse, but which, at present, is not lighted. 
In order to prevent smuggling, this port is closed against vessels of all nations, and is 
only frequented by the coasting traders. 

At 6 miles S.S.E. from Balaklava is Cape Aia, remarkable for its height, steepness, 
and reddish colour: and 4 miles S.E. from this lies Cape Saritche, the most southerly 
point in the Crimea, in latitude 42° 23' north, and longitude 33° 43' east. Between 
these two points is situated the roadstead of Laps!, "miich is open from the south 
to the west. 

Cape Eerkines is situated 9 miles to the east of Cape Saritche, and is a low and 
rocky point. Farther on the coast turns a little to the north to Cape Aitodor, which 
is 6 nmes from Cape Eerkines. 

The Road or Yalta is 4 miles to the N.E. by N. from Cape Aitodor, which forms 
the S.W. side, while Cape Nikita forms the other. These capes bear N.E. by E. J E. 
andS.W. by W.J W. from each other, distant 8 miles. This road is frequented by 
those vessels which, goins: to Theodosia, or the Strait of Eertche, meet with a north- 
easterly wind, in which they take shelter. There are 13 fathoms water at f of a mile 
from the shore, and close in to it there are 3 and 4 fathoms. A rivulet, which furnishes 
excellent water, runs into the sea, a little to the westward of the vill age , which is situ- 
ated on the north side of the road. It is entirely open from the S.S.W. to the east. 

The Road of OuRzour is x)n the other side of Nikita, about 6 miles N.E. from Yalta. 
This place also offers anchorage to wind-bound vessels, though it is inferior to the 
former. The anchorage is to the south of the village, about J a mile' from the shore, 
in about 8 or 9 fathoms, bottom of mud and sand. On a rock to the N.E. are the 
ruins of an ancient fort, and in front of which are two insolated rocks, rising rather 
high from the sea. Ourzouf may be distinguished afar off, by a beautiful country-seat 
situated there. 

Cape Aioudagh, or Bear Mountain, forms the northern part of the road of Ourzouf, 
and is about 4 J miles distant from Cape Nikita; although much lower than the chain 
of mountains within the coast, it is always remarkable, both on account of its form 
and of its colour. Seen from the sea, it has the appearance of an island, of which the 
surface forms an arc of a circle ; but in comins either from the N.E. or south, keeping 
along shore, it is easy to perceive the form which it has derived its name — namely, that 
of a bear lying down. Its shores are steep, and may be approached without danger, 
the water being deep all round. At the extremity the current at times runs very 
strong past it. 

On the N.E. side of Cape Aiouda^ there are two coves, on which are situated the 
villages of Farfenitsa and Eoutchoi^ Lambet, or Malaia Lampada. This last is re« 
markable, from a very pretty country-seat built on the sea-side. A projecting point, 
with some rocks, form a small anchorage, where vessels should moor close in shore, in 
about 3 fathoms water, with the anchors N.E. and S.W., with a hawser on shore, to 
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guard a^inst the east and S.E. winds. But vessels only touching there, anchor about 
2 cables length from the shore. Cape Aioudagh shelters them from the S.W. 

From Cape Aioudagh the coast trends to the K.E. and east to Capef Meganome, 
which is 35 mUes E. by N. ^ N. from the former. In this interval we find the roads of ' 
Alouchta at 6 nules from Kputchouk Lambet. The village is situated at the end of a 
valley, at the extremity of which rises the Tchetir-daffh, or Tent Mountain, remark- 
able from its form, and by its being insulated from tne chain of mountains which it 
overtops. At Alouchta the coast is clean ; but the road is open to all winds from the 
E.N.E., round south, to the S.S.W. 

SouDAG. — To the N.W. of Cape Meganome, at the distance of 2 leagues, is the 
old fortress of Soudag, which mav be seen afar off, rising on a steep rock, at the 
bottom of a little bay, about 2^ miles broad. On the east of it is a broad valley ter- 
minating in a low beach; and on the west is a cove, which was formerly the harbour of 
Soudag. Here you may anchor; but the winds from the south to E.S.E. blow directly 
in. It is about | of a nule broad, and in the entrance there are about 11 or 10 fathoms, 
water, and 2 cables* distance from the shore about 7 fathoms, bottom of mud and sand. 
Vessels anchor sometimes in the roads, in 12 fathoms, with the castle bearing N.N.W., 
and Cape Limani west. Soudag is at present abandoned and deserted ; but the valley 
is still lamous for its vineyards. 

Cape Meganomb is in latitude 44° 47^ north, and longitude 35° 7^ east, and about 
' 7 miles to the south-eastward of Soudag. It is not Yerj high, but seen at a distance 
from shore, on account of its projecting so far to the south. Having doubled this cape, 
you will descry to the N.N.E. the Kara-dagh, or Black Mountain, the point termi- 
nating quite steep; and its summit is crowned with rocks in such a form, that it has 
obtained the appellation of Cock*s-comb. 

To the east of Kara-dagh lies the pretty little Bav of Kotebel, open to the south and 
8.E., with two white rocks on the eastern side, which have the appearance of two boats 
under sail. 

Cape Kigatlama lies N.E. bv E. J E., about 14 miles from Cape Meganome. It 
projects a good way out to the S.E.; and its extremity, beingformed by a little hill, 
seems detached from the main land. Between it and Cape xheodosia is the Bay of 
Tekieh, open from the S. by E. to E.N.E.; it is nearly 4 miles broad and 2 deep, with 
from 14 to 7 fathoms water, muddy bottom. 

THEOBOSIA. — On the other side of Tekieh lies a low sandy shore, forming part 
of the great bay, on the western side of which the town of Theodosia, or Kami, is 
built, at the foot of the last mountain of the southern coast of the Crimea. From 
Cape Theodosia, on the summit of which there i^ a chapel, a reef of rocks projects 
about a cablets length into the sea; a smaller one runs off the shore, about a mde more 
to the~N.W. ; and to the westward is the lazaretto and town of Theodosia. 

Vessels in quarantine cast anchor before the lazaretto, about a cable's length from 
the shore, in from 8 to 5 fathoms water; but those in pratique anchor inside a point 
of land, on which are built several large storehouses, at 2 cables' length from the town, 
in about 9 fathoms water ; but by going to the west of this point, into a -little bay, they 
can approach much nearer to the snore. The bottom is everywhere of stiff mud, which 
holds extremely well. 

The roadstead of Theodosia is accounted the best in all southern Kussia, there being 
no account of a shipwreck ever happening there. It is sheltered on all sides, except from 
the east. If you are obliged to work in or out of the harbour, you may advance pretty 
close to the low shore to the north, for the water continues deep. From this place 
grain, wool, felt, hides, iron, salt, and butter are exported. In 1832, 85 vessels en- 
tered, and 63 left this port. The imports were of the value of 558,401 paper roubles; 
the exports of 1,529,613 paper roubles. 

The large bay extends eastward from Cape Theodosia, 19 miles, to Cape Tchaouda. 
Near Theodosia the shore is low and sandy ; but farther eastward it becomes elevated, 
and bordered with red cliffs. The water continues deep close to the shore; and the 
coast is clean, excepting about Cape Tchaouda, on the western side of which are some 
breakers. A round hiU near this cape may be seen from some distance. 

From this last cape to that of Opouk, or Cape Karak, the distance is 18 miles. The 
coast between them runs nearly east and west, is bordered with a few hills, and the 
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vatsr 18 moderately deep. At 2 miles W*S.W. &om Cape Ka^afc lie ^ee rocJfSy wbicli 
look like two vessels under sail, with a boat, seen from a-head; they are palled Kara- 
viOi or JecJuznkaleh; and near them vessels occasionally anchor, in about 10 fathoms 
water, mi^ddy bottom, when waiting for a favourable wi^ to take them into the Strait 
of Kertche. The current here generally runs very strong to the south-westward. If 
found requisite, vessels may pass between these rocks and Cape Karak, though it is not 
recommended. 

A resemblance hfis been observed by some mariners between Cape }{[arak and the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Its summit is fla^ and crowded with rocks, lyhich appear like 
works of fortifications. 

04iFiS TAKH«-~A slight bay is formed by the Capes Karak ^nd Taklj, of about 
7 mUes in extent, in which, at 2 miles S.3*W. of a point which precedes Cape Takli, 
there is a shoal, with only 10 feet winter upon it, and which has no marl^ to point i^ out 
to vessels obliged to keep close in shore, in j^oceeding to or leaving die Strait of 
Kertche. It has caused the loss of several vessels. 

On Cape Takli is a stone lighthouse, which exhibits a red fixed light. 

2.— THE SOUTHERN COAST OF THE BLACK SEA, FROM THE BOSPHOBUS, 
EASTWARP, WITH THE EASTERN AND NORTH-EASTERN COASTS 

TO THE STRAIT OF KERTCHE. 

The coast of Anatolia is of nuddling height about Constantinople, b^t it rises eradu- 
illy towards the east. The whole coast is safe, and afibrds a number of good anchoring 
grounds. 

About 2 miles eastward of the lighthouse of Asia, situate at the mouth of the Bos- 
phorus, between the capes, called Gtium Bouroun and Riva Bouroun, is the small 
roadstead of Riva, sheltered from the south, S.E., east, and even from the N.£. Here 
are from 3 to 5 fathoms, sandy bottom. A brook falls into the sea here. This place 
may be known by a white cliff (Cape J^iva), which is 350 fathoms from the rocks, called 
the Cyanneas of Asia. 

At 19 miles east of Riva, is situated the village of Kilia, which has only a sandy 
beach. 

KpsTKBir. — At 50 miles £. by S. from the mouth of the Bosphorus, lie tilxe Cap 
Kerpeh and Islet of Kefken. These are low, and not always distinguishable from the 
mountains which overlook them. The anchorage which sometimes afibrds shelter to 
vessels from northerly and easterly winds, is between the main land and a rock imder 
water. Vessels may ride with an anchor to the N.W., and a warp on shore. Yqu 
should also have a hawser out astern, to steady the ship. This place was also noticed 
in page 15. ' 

From Kefken the coast eastward to Cape Baba forms an open bay, i^ot veiy deq), 
the extremities of which bear from each other nearly east and west, distant 52 mi)es. 
At 4 miles to the southward of Cape Baba, is the roadstead of Fenderaklia, fonpefd by 
a point of land jutting out towards the west, between the two capes the coast is low 
and even. A few rividets fall into the sea between them; among which the Sakana 
and the Anaplia are the most r^narkable. 

Hie Bat op Fenpebakua is less than 1^ mile broad at its entrance. A small pro- 
jecting point separates the bay into two parts, and the anchoring ground is in the 
northern part. Before the town are the remains of a mole, 265 fauioms long, the ex- 
tremity of which bears S.E. } E. from Cape Baba. At the entrance of the port, formed 
bv the same, there are 6, 5, 3, and 1 fathom water, with a bottom of gravel. In the 
direction of the mole are a few rocks, or rather stones. The road has firom 7 to U 
fath(»ns water, bottom of mud and sand. Vessels are there sheltered from the N.W., 
by east, to south. The southern part of the bay has a very good bottom, but it is 
open from the N.N.W. to S.W. A small river runs into this part of the ba^. Pen- 
^deraklia is overtopped by a hi^ moimtain, on the top of which are the rums of an 
old fortress. On the high land, ^ a mile to the northward of Cape Baba, is a light- 
house, which is generally lighted, and visible 8 miles off. At the foot of this high land 
the sea is deep, and near the shore rocky. At this place there is no commerce with 
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foreigners. The boats and vesaeb belCuiging:to U trade m salt, which they bring 
fropi the Crimea. The Turkish- gQvei!{utf0nt:iSometuii0s Ijuild tine-o^-battie ships at 
Penderaklia. . . . , 

Ai22 miles E.N.E. i E. firom Cape Baba is Cape Kilimoli, which is high, but pro- 
jects very little. At 14 miles farther on the River Bartin empties itself mto the sea. 
This streapi might n-eceive large vessels, but for a bar of sar^ at its. entrance, on 
wiiich there are only 7 feet water. Large boats go up to the town of Bartin, where 
they load fruit, eggs, &c. for Constantinople. Salt fwms the principal conunodity of 
dieur imports. 

BXJLWTBJLf OS AMASSERAH. — This place at a distance bears the appear^Jioe 
of a croup of islets. The towti is situated 48 Ernies to the N.-E. of Cape Baba; on a 
double peninsula, the first part of which is poined to the taxm by a sandy ts^mus, 
about 100 fathoms broad; the second, of a circular fi>rm, with a small l^U. in the cen- 
tre, is joined tcxthe first by a paved causeway, over which ihe sea breaks in stormy 
weather. It is about 200 fathoms in diameter. The whole extent, firom the beginning 
of the sandy isthnms, in a K.W* direction, is 400 fathoms. 

A cablets length '^ast of the circular peninsula, and r^her farther-.north of the other, 
is an elevated jslet, ^ith stfeep yelloMT shores, 'about 1^0 ^thorns -in eax^tent. Between 
this and the main are 14 fathoms water; ,,bu^ in usjmg this, channel ^ou must be cin^^ful 
to avoid a rock which lies to thi^ westward of the so^itern extremity of the islel^and 
close in with the ^ain land. Here you may anchor ; but with the win^ blowing firesh 
from seaward there is a great swelL Tke roadstead of Amastra is on the eastern lude 
of the isthmus. ' On the northcirn side, at the eiid of the -town, was form^lya mole, the 
remains of which still serve to break the force of the sea coming from the Sr.E. To tlie 
south, on the other side of the harboiir, the remains of two other moles miav also be 
discerned. At a short distance from the land are 3 and 4 fatiioms. The high land to 
the N.E. forms a bay, 1 J mile broad, and a 'mile deep, open to the north. Ilie anchor- 
age is a little naore than :^ of a mile S.E. from the town, and this bottom is good. 

Amastra; has anpther harbour to the westward, formed ty curvatipn of the peninsula, 
but open from the' KIW. to the west.' There arr from 10 to '2 fathoms in it,' and a 
small brook empties Jtself herel At a mile S.W. from Amastrai is a* high J>eak, which 
is remarkable among' the ipountains.* The "commerce of this placfe is'iricbnsiderable, 
only a few productions of Anatolia being ekpOrted henc6 for Constantinople and 
the Crimea. ' ' ^ 

At .30 miles E.by N. of Amastra, to the east of a higb mountain, called Tepehfoulla, 
or Mount Sagra, and at the foot of another, in the form of a sugar-loaf, is the anchor- 
age of Kitross, or Kjdross. It is smaV, and th6 entrance is obstructed by a roch^ Wjiich 
defends a few vessels from the Swell of the sea; but it is exposed to the north winds. 
To avoid, the rock in going in, veSseli^ should >iinge along the east shore. 

Kara Agatich lies 5 miles to the eastward of Kidross. The village is small;' but 
vessels of considerable ^isfe are built tiiere, and at different small' villages along the 
coast. The anchorage is open, but used by coasting vessels. 

CAPS ]KEB»i:MPtiH. — This cape is one of the highest in the ^^ack Sea, and, 
therefore, &ie most easily made by vessels coming from the Crimea. From Cape 
' Saritche,' the southernmost point of that peninsula, Sie distance is 130 miles; and it is 
said, in clear weather, they have been both seen at the ,same tim,e.. .These two pro- 
montoHes divide the Black Sea into two parts, the east and west; qften very distmct, 
by ;th6 different winds blowing at the same time in each. Cape Kerempieh deserves the 
name of Spartivento (sepaJ*ater <if winds), which has been given by tii€*Iti^itui!ls to 
several capes in the Mediterranean ; for a strife between the winds is very often obs^rviSd 
abreast of it, iorming a liiie of separation, Very distinct. 

Ineboli is a'sinall town, dItuatM at *7 leagues to the eastward of Cape Kereinpeh. 
Thef^'is a small roadstead;* attd here, fbrmerly^ the productions of Kastambbl w^re 
embatrkfed; but tiietowii is nofW fast going to ruins. ' ' ■ 

CA^fe Indjeh lies at the distance of fZ miles east from Cape Kerempeh, in latitude 
42° 8' north, and lon^tude 34° 56^ east. Bietween them the cotot runs east and west, 
with few windings. There oris two or three beaches, frequented by country vessels, 
tH^ .most tbmarkalile of whicfh are Andbun^ and Istifan. ^ape Indjeh runi^ pretty far 
into the sea ^ it itr hi^ and rugged, and the shores are formM of a reddish rock.' ' Ih 
form -the -cape bias iStuch the i^esemblioico of a bastion. 

[Black Sea.] r 
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On the eastern side of Cape Indjeh, at the o<Hnmenoement of a low white tandy 
shore, is the excellent little Harbour of Ak-liman, 8 miles west of Sinope. It is ren- 
dered rather difficult of entry, on account of some rocha^ which contribute to defend it 
from the wind and sea. The depths in it are 9 to 5 fathoms; and it may contain six 
or seven small vessels. 

8IH0PE, — ^This place may be recognised, from whatever quarter you arrive, by 
the peculiar form of the peninsula of Boz-tep^, the top of which is flat, and its shore 
cliffy. Towards the main land, on the west, the declivity is more gentle than that of 
the eastern side ; and the isthmus on which the town of Sinope is built, is scarcely 
visible at a distance, so that the cape bears the appearance of an island. It is about 
6 miles in circumference, and its northern shores are bold and clear from rocks; but 
about 60 fathoms from the eastern extremity, is a rock^ somewhat high, between which 
and the main, vessels may pass without danger, in from 14 to 19 fathoms. 

In coasting along the southern side of Boz-tepeh, or on approaching in beating, 
attention must be paid to two shoaU^ which extend about a cablets length from the 
shore. The first is situated to the westward of a ravine, about } of a mile to the west- 
ward of the cape; the other ^ of a mile east of the town. On this shore there is no 
other landing-place but at the ravine, the rest of it being beset by rocks. 

The road of Sinope lies before the town, in 9 and 10 fathoms, bottom of mud, mixed 
with sand. You may even approach nearer to the shore, into 5 or 3 fathoms water; 
but at this distance there are some spot8 of the bottom very foul. On the shore are to 
be seen the ruins of some ancient jetties. Although the anchorage of Sinope is open 
from E.S.E. to south, vessels lie quite safe here, even in winter. 

Near Sinope the effects of a current, running westerly as far as Cape Kerempeh, 
have been experienced, extending a very short distance from the shore; but, at a 
greater distance at sea, the current sets to the east. 

^ The town of Sinope is divided into two distinct parts. The first is the fortress, 
situated on the isthmus, and inhabited entirely by Turks : the sea washes the walls, 
both on the north and south. The second part is composed of about 300 houses of 
Christians, and situated on the peninsula. The Sultan has a dock-yard here, where 
the finest Turkish line-of-battle ships are built^ and merchant-ships may also be built 
or repaired at a very cheap rate. The commerce of this place is improvmg at present, 
in consequence of the weekly communication by steam with Constantinople. Dried 
fruits, tobacco, bay-leaves, and different kinds of wood, form the principal exports. 

Mr. Biddlecombe, Master, R.N., says, — "Cape Indjeh is high and rugged, off which 
rocks are said to exist a considerable distance. Passing it, the nigh peninsula of Sinope 
(called Cape Boz-tepeh) comes open; inside of which is the extensive bay of Sinope, de- 
cidedly the best and safest anchorage on the whole of the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, as you may anchor in 10 to 16 fathoms, oaze and sand, } a mile off shore, per- 
fectly protected from the N.E. ani westerly gales, which are the only winds of im- 
portance in the Black Sea.** 

From Sinope, S.E. } E., at the distance of 39 miles, is Point Elizil-Ermak. The 
coast between them forms a gulf or open bay, in which, at 14 miles south of Sinope, 
is situated the little town of Gherzen, which has an excellent roadstead, open to 
the east. 

The Point of KizU-Ermak is formed by the deposits of the river of the same name, 
which discharges itself into the sea there. It is easily recofl;nised by the distance it 
runs out into the sea, and by its being low, and the quantity of trees by which it is 
covered. 

Mr. Biddlecombe, R.N., remarks, that " Abreast of the River Kizil-Emrak, which 
is of considerable size, the shoal water extends off the land a great distance; and the 
land on the eastern side of the river, no doubt, lies farther out than described in the 
charts, as a course N. by W. J W (Mag.) from Cape Samsoune only passes | of a mile 
offshore. All the other parts of the coast appear well laid down for a general chart; 
but there are numerous anchorages undescribed.** 

SAMSOUNE.— At 30 miles S.S.E. J S. from the Point Kizil-Emrak is Cape Sam- 
soune; and 16 miles to the southward of the first, where the land becomes higher, the 
little River Eaudjougaz empties itself into the sea, where there is an open roadstead. 
Cape Samsoune may be known by two remarkable clumps of trees, like hay-cocks, on 
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the rising land at the back of the town, bearing W.S.W. from it. The cape is formed 
in a low point, with a reef^ oit repiains of a mole extending to the eastward 300 fathoms 
under water, on which the sea breaks heavily at times, and on which several vessels 
have been wrecked. The low point has a battery of six guns erected, from which situ- 
ation the cape rises abruptly to the height of about 150 feet, when it continues level to 
a considerame distance inland. On the outer or northern part of the cape, there is a 
great deal of cultivation. Among the mountains of this coast, those of Tchagaize and 
Nebia are the most remarkable, uie former by its summit being cleft, and the other by 
its round form. 

The roadstead of Samsoune is semicircular, open to the N.E., and very bad in 
winter. The best anchorage is with Cape Samsoune north, and the extreme of the 
old fortification S.W. by W., in 5 to 8 fathoms. The town is very small and un- 
healthy, from the swampy ground surrounding it. A British vice-consul resides there, 
as the trade is considerably increased since the opening of the line of steamers from 
Constantinople. 

Beyond Samsoune the chain of mountains is about 10 miles from the sea. The coast 
becomes low and woody, and takes a north-easterly direction. The Point of Tcher- 
chenbeh, on the western side of which is the mouth of the River Kizil-Ermak, (green 
river,) is 14 miles to the east of Samsoune. From thence the coast runs Cast, for 
about 10 miles, to Cape Kiatlibassi, and then inclines S.E. \ E. toward Eunieh. In this 
space the River Thermeh empties its waters into tte sea, about 12 miles to the west- 
ward of Eunieh. From the bottom of the Bay of Samsoune, where the low shore be- 
gins, as far as Eunieh, the coast is bordered with a haiQi^ on which the sea breaks, and 
along which the depths are shallow within about 3 miles from the shore. The bottom is 
of sand and shells, and the water is of a white colour to 2 miles distant ; but the low 
land renders it difficult to steamers bound to Samsoune in the night, and when the 
fogs are dense. 

When you are about 15 miles to the E.N.E. of Samsoune, you will discover, among 
several others, the summit of Mount Tchagaiaze. An oblong mountain lies in the 
direction of the mouth of the Thermeh; and Cape Eunieh with a small islet, termi- 
nates the view of the coast towards the east. Approaching this islet, you will discover 
a tower and monastery upon it. Cape Thermeh bears from Cape Eunieh N.W. \ W., 
distant 18 miles. 

• 

EUNIEH is built in the shape of an amphitheatre on the eastern declivity of the 
cape. The population is composed almost entirely of Greeks. Here ship-building 
has made much progress of late years, and the vessels bear a good character. Rope 
and cotton canvass are also manufactured here. The roadstead, in summer, is pretty 
good, but northerly winds are dangerous. At \ of a mile from the shore there are 
4 to 5 fathoms, and closer in only 1 to 2. 

At 17 or 18 miles E.S.E. ^E. from Cape Eunieh, the Cape lasoun advances into 
the sea in the form of a glacis; its shore is low, and surrounded with breakers. Near 
this point may be seen a square tower, built on a mountain, in the shape of a sugar-loaf. 

Capes lasoun and Eunieh form the extremities of a bay about 8 miles in depth, at 
the bottom of which is situated the town of Fatsah, 8 or 9 miles W.S.W. from lasoun. 
The sea is very deep in this bay, and the River Balama runs into it, on the western 
bank of which the town of Fatsah is situated. 

VONA. — ^At 7 miles E. by S. \ S. from Cape lasoun, is Cape Vona. This point 
runs into the sea in an easterly direction, turning towards the south, and thus forming 
an excellent harbour to the east, in which there are 20 fathoms water, diminishing 
to 15, and closer in-shore to 6 and 5, with a good bottom. Vessels belonging to 
Euneih generally pass the winter here. They are sheltered from all winds except 
between the S.E. and east ; but the land-wind is the only one that blows with any 
degree of violence. A small town, near the shore, marks the site of the ancient town 
of the same name. 

Beyond Vona the coast runs to the south, turning to the east and the E.S.E., 
forming several curvations and headlands, with some roadsteads, unknown to 
strangers, but which afford shelter to the coasting vessels which frequent these shores. 
The Roads of Biook-liman and Lar-liman, situated to^ the S.S.E. of Vona, are much 
esteemed. Their shores are safe, and approaches easy. 

r2 
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Keresoun, or K^iRAB6in>E.— A))oiit'S7 tailes to the '£.S.£. of "Vona, and near the 
third point eastward, is the town i^nd roadstead of Kirasonde, where vessels may 
anchor to the east of » little point, l)cfore the Greek quairter of the town, where they 
are sheltered from west winds; or, west of the same poiht before the Turkish quarter. 
Vessels intending to pass the winter hiere, moOr with two. aiichdrs ashore, and two to 
seaward' Ai^ong th^ principal ar1acl(^s of exportation are copper, alum, ntits, and 
the wood of the walnut-tree. At 5 miles to the east is ah islet, where two or three 
vessels may moor. . 

Cap^ Zdphira, or Zeffre, is nearly 11 miles to the eastward of Kirasoiide. The 
coast between is surrounded with bl^eskkerS. The cape shelters iVom westerly winds 
the harbour of the little town to which it owes its name. 

TiBEBOLi is situated at 10 miles to the east of Zeffre. There are two roekg to the 
^est of the town. Vessels anchor abreast of the fortress, exposed to northerly winds. 
At Kirasonde, Zeffre, and Tireboli, the inhabitants draw up their vessels on the beach 
during the whole of the winter season. 

To the E; by N. of Tireboli, about 6 miles, lies Cape Karabourfaoii, and beyohd it, 
in the same direction, 10 miles farther, is Cape Koureiih. After having doubled the 
latter, Cape loros, or Oros, will be seen. From loros. Cape Koureiih bears W. J N., 
distant about 11 miles. Between tnem is the harbour of Biook-liman, which is 
very safe. From Cape Vona to Cape loros, the bearing and distance are E. by S., 
72 miles, 

, With Cape loros bearing S.E. | E., you will see a range of low mountains, extend- 
ing from Koureiih to Kirasonde, and overtopped hj a high chain, above which is a 
mountain, remarkable for its form, and lying m the direction of Karabournou. 

The coast about Cape loros is variegated with several white patches; and a hillock, 
in the form of a tumulus, stands at its extremity. On the eastern side the shore is 
rough and reddish. The cape is about 16 nules W.N.W. J N. from Trebisonde. 

The course from (?ape loros is S.E. bvE., 5 miles to Akche Kaleh, thence S.E. 
by S.,. for ti^e same distance, to Platana. Here is an excellent roadstead, situate at full 
2 leagues from Trebisonde. It is generally safe, although it is open from the N.W. 
to the east, the land-winds alone bemg in any degree violent. Vessels mopr with their 
heads toward the land, ahd stern to seaward. Some parts of the bottom taye become 
foul since 1807, at which time the Kussian fleet sunfc several vessels there. There are 
about 600 houses at Platana, in a very pleasant position. 

Cape loros forms a useful land-mark to vessels bound to Trebisonde, which is seen 
to the west of a valley and a great white cliff. Cape loros may be passed as close as 
you please, keeping alonjg shore. Platana is situated at nearly midway between this 
town and the cape, beyond which the extremities of Cape, Koureiih and Karabournou 
are to be seen, when it bears W.S.W. J W. 

TB.SBZSONBS. — This place has only a very bad roadstead, to the east of a point 
on which there is a palace in ruins, which shcfuld not be approached within J a cable's 
Ifength, on account of some rocks at its base. Vessels anchor in from 8 to 5 fethoms, 
ntiooi^ing W.S.W. and E.N.E., but exposed to the wind» from .N,W„ 9» far as east. 
This anchorage, which is called Tchundektchi, is gen«Orally safe, in summer^, The best 
anchorage at Trebisonde is in 5 to 7 fathpnus, with :t^e cape N;!5f.W., about,}. of a 
mile, good holding ground; and although the swell ^ti into the bay very heavily with 
the least northerly wind and a heavy surf on the beach, yet vessels ride comparatively 
easy and secure. The landing and shipping of goods is frequently attended with great 
risk; particularly now that the trade is so much increased, since the Royal Danube 
Steam Company have opened a weekly communication to Constantinople. In 1341, 
the exports from Trebisonde alone were near 40,000 bales of goods— raw silk, hides, 
copper, and other commodities ; and, in return, nearly the same quantity of British 
manufactured goods were landed for the interior. 

We shall now give the remarks of Captain Middleton, on the passage from the 
BOSPHOBUS to TREBISONDE, and then foUoio with his remarks on the 
Weather, when toe shall resume the description of the S.E. COAST. 

" On leaving the BoSphoru^ a ship may steer so as to make the distance as short 
as possible, as the wind never blows nard directly on shore; but if with any violence, 
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it IB from the N.W. li St ncyt, however, iiiitisiial to stebr, ia the first ihstdbcd, to the 
N.E., and make the Oriin^a, which may, perhaps, answer sometimes, in summer, but 
J, see no reason for f^pting this course, in winter.* The whole coast is exceedingly 
Ijold and oopapicupup, and can hardly admit of a mistake if theweathe.r is tolerably 
oleafif Cape Joj^s may be p^^s^ed as, close as you please^ keeping along shorej if at any 
distanoei.a stranger, may easily niiss Plataiia, it bging an inconsiderable place; and I 
shoiUd bave passed it withoi^t notice,, had it hot been for seeing vessels at anchor in 
the rqads-.^ •..!•.; < i ■>' ..- : .\ .. •,., ■ '\ . , 

* ^^ TrebisiB^iie "^ill 'be 'sefen iimnediktely after pdssing Cape loros^db did ruined 
building, stan&^ lipbn a bold projecting point oF the town, on th^ eaiitem sidie of 
-^hv^k IB the..a0imorage^ IC t^e j^^infl be feff thft lanji, a .vei^l .may. pass veiy close 
rouiid.il](is, point); bu.1 if otbclrwj^ei >she mu^. give it a b^rth.in gomg iii for %he 
aiibhorage, aa.ihe^sea brsfeaks hisfltvilj^wppn it^ ind stofe rockl.just ahoye wat^, elosft 
to it on the east side, cause a vecy awkward .cturling swell to, roll into the bayt some 
oistaofee. to thlb eaaJtward.of the points. I le^ about ^ of a inile fi'om this pointy in 
5 fftthoms water, with it beating by compass W.I^.W.i and a low point to the eastward^ 
ISi by S^ li calble's length from dhore. : ». . . 

'' I would, however^ reeetximend idcnchotjag tt Htd^ farther to the easl^rdj say 
nesrfy 4 k jniie from .the iPoint pf Trei^ond^, so* as .to be jiist clear of sim^ vbry high 
laitd^ Tdiick^. bebig idirec1;ly istem of m^e^ caused th^ land-wihd in $ne nights to t;ome 
off in.stdongbr gusts thaii I think it wmild. i little mor9 to i^e^ed^t* . It is e:^celleilt 
holding ^ouzt^i ami quite k^ar foe hemtien cabled. It wHl b)e necessary to moor im- 
mediately with: an 6pen Mwse to l^e itorthi tEe anphors laid .well >patt, smd a. good 
haij^ser and. stream-anchor La-shore, ais a stem-fast. The wind is* so variable here, and 
coming off the land every night, that if a ship swings, she will be continually lying 
broadside to th^ sweU, ana would run the. risk, from perpetual changes,, of loosening 
tier anchors in, th^ ^ound, besides the diflSiculty of Ijcepmg a clear hawse. A vessel 
may hang by^ner sterij-fast without any fear.f There is never any sweD, except from 
the north; and, almough tte land-wind com^s off pretty fresh sometimes, it is when 
the water is quite smooth, Vnd dur^i^ the finest weather, 

" Leather.— -The only. bad weather is. from the J^.W-^ With gales that may come 
in with a vidlence,to cause sbme alarm to strangers;, but it abates quickly on reaching 
the shore. Its. cantinuauca outside will send in a qonsiderable swell, which, liowever, 
does not come in with Any violence,, and will not cause Any cbn!siderable strain upon 
the qables. When, the wind is due north it is very moderate, and in bad weather is 
accpmp^ied generally with heavy rain; and when the mountains to the eastward can 
be seen quite clear oi clouds, the finest possible weather will follow, with the sea per- 
fectly smooth, a gentle breeze all day, varying from N.fe- to S JE., and the wind off tJie 
land at nights, as I believe it invariably Is ev€fry n^ht during the year. 

. •^* Tliege^ remarks ^e made; from observing the weaiiier at Trebisonde in the months 
c^.JTov^niber and, pecemberj 1831, duripg which I experienced it worse than the 
people on shore stated it to haye been fpr some years. . 

" Since the ifboine was written, I izave.been. twice to Trebisonde, in ,March, and 
subsequently from May to August, a^d ehch time I have laid in <£ffet>ent situations^ to 
ascertain tile, "kksit anchorage, and am ibclibed to {prefer my first berth, as described; 
and with a small vessel, instead of adop^ng a more easterly anchorages I cfonsid^ tha^t 
a better situation Would be eVeti nearer the toVn, as well as somewhat, hear^ the 
shore a-stem. A vessd may lie m 3^ fathoms^ laying the N.W. anchor in 3^ brinj^g 
die point to bear something ,t6 the nbrth of N.W., and a fort, at the extremity of the 
town, on the beach, right a-steni. This would be the best winter aUchoiiage. 

" The shipping of the country, and boats that frequent the pl^ce dtiring sunimer, 
all take up their berths astern of where I lay in the winter; that Is, ftear the shores 
off two old ruins ^wMeh h&Ve been a church) stancBng upon a proj[ecMng cliff, towkMs 
the declivity of the mountain which surrounds the bottom of the bay, ^ere being 
3 fathoms water in this direction very near the beach. 

* " It is not desirable, at any period, 'to adopt the route. — R. D. Mr 

f " At the commencement of a gale from the N.W., this stern-fast should be slackened down, 
to allow the ship to come head to wind. It is soon over; and it should then bo hove in again, 
to keep the sweU, whidi comes from the north, right a-head." 
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" Latitude of the Consul's garden at Trebisonde, 41° 1' 25'' N. ) ^ «o w 
Longitude, being assumed . . . . 89 42 E. J ^ "^* ^ ^^ ' 

** N.B. The above longitude, I think, is correct, haying found the distance measured 
by my chronometers, backwards and forwards five times, between Constantinople and 
Trebisonde, to agree very well with it; although, not having, upon any of these 
occasions, had the opportunity of taking sights so soon as I could have wished, afler 
the several periods of my arrival at each place, I cannot be so confident as I might 
otherwise have been; but having, upon all these occasions, made the land very exactly, 
rates for the chronometers having been always obtained at the periods of departure, I 
am satisfied that the above longitude is pretty well to be depended upon." 

Further remarks on the weather at Trebis<mde, by Captain MiddJetan, — " Arrived 
on the 8th November, 1831. When off Cape loros, m the morning, a heavy gale from 
tiie N.W. On nearing the land, the wind gradually lulled, though appearances indi- 
cated a continuance of the gale in the ofiSing. On reaching the anchorage at Trebisonde, 
very little wind. Brought up in 5 fathoms, with a considerable swell rolling in. Baro- 
meter on shore that day, 30.08, and the day previous 30; during both of which we had 
experienced bad weather at sea. In the mght, wind ofi* the land; as I may observe, 
once for all, was the case every night during my stay at Trebisonde. 

^* On the morning of the 9th, the weather cleared up, the sea went gradually down 
and, for fourteen days, had the finest weather imagmable; sea quite smooth, light 
winds all da^, varying two or three points on each side of east. The land-wind at 
nights sometunes very fresh, especially on those nights when the weather had been 
finest during the day. Barometer, on the 9th, 30.26, on the 10th, 30.37, and continuing 
till the afternoon ot the 21st, always between this and 29.94 in., never being under 
30 in., except once. 

'^On the afternoon of the 21st, appearances indicated a change. Barometer 29.98. 
At 8 a. m. of the 22d, barometer, 29.80, a furious gale came on from the N.W. ; sea 
at the time quite smooth. It is worthy of remark, that on this day, Mr. Brant, the 
British Consul, was among the mountains at a short distance in-land, and felt not the 
least of the breeze, it being perfectly calm with him the whole day. The wind came 
in a tremendous squall, but had hardly struck the land, before its violence was sensibly 
checked. Before it prj)duced any considerable sea, it was fast abating, and, at noon, a 
calm took place. At 1 p. m., a li^ht air came off the land. A great swell continued 
rolling in that day and the followmg. Barometer, at 4 p. m., 30. 

" The weather continued to the end of the month very unsettled, witii a great deal 
of rain, and occasionally some swell. Light airs of wind from all points of the com- 
pass, and a considerable part of the time perfectly calm. Barometer varying from 
29.84 to 30.27. Thermometer, during this period, in the consul's house on shore, 
generally about 55°; lowest 53J°, highest 59°. 

" December 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, tolerably fine weather, but generally dark and un- 
settled. Barometer, 80.18, descending tiU the afternoon of the 3rd, to 29.61, when 
a swell came on without wind. On the 4th, in tl^e morning, weather appeared fine; 
barometer, 29.66 ; but about 1 p. m. came on suddenly to blow from the N.W. Wind 
almost immediately lulled on reaching the land, ^nd soon after came directly off 
shore. Barometer, at 4 p. m., 29.74. Rained heavily the whole night, and on the 
hills, close down to the sea, a considerable quantity of snow fell. — 5th December, 
calm the whole day; barometer, in the morning, 29.94, at 4 p.m., 29.98; appearances 
seemed flattering for a return of fine weather, though very cloudy in the ofling; calm 
continued all night, or trifling airs off the land; swell, which commenced in the 
afternoon of the 3rd, continued. — 6th, Dark and unpleasant weather; barometer, at 
8 A. M., 30.14, at 4 p. m., 30.29 ; occasional squaUs all day from N.W^, with rain and 
cold weather; thermometer, on shore, 53. 

^^The wind in these squalls ceased immediately on reaching the shore, and came off 
the land. Heavy rain in the first part of the night, and much snow fell upon the hills. 
7th. — In the morning, fine clear weather ; mountains to the east quite clear, indicating 
a total change of weather; wind off the land, and verj cold; thermometer in the cabin, 
44°; barometer, 30.46, and, at 4 p.m., 30.33. This weather, the finest imaginable, 
continues at the time of closing these remarks. — 10th December, 1831. 

"The conclusion I have Wfeen able to come to, from my observations of the weather, 
as above described, added to the information received from residents, b decidedly 
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favourable to the safety of the anchorage of Trebisonde. From the land in the inte- 
rior being exceedingly mountainous, and covered with snow, and very high land con- 
.tinuing down even to the shore (which description applies to the whole extent of the 
coast along the south side of the ^lack Sea), it appears that the atmosphere over the 
land is so considerably more dense than over the sea, that the wind will never blow 
upon it with any force, or will, at all events, abate the moment it reaches it. 

"The only wind that causes any swell is from the N.W.; and although this wind 
comes from the cold regions bounding the north of this sea, if this coast was of a 
'different description, so as to be heated, ^he wind from this quarter would undoubtedly 
blow down upon it with great violence; yet,' the contrary being the case, these N.W. 
winds are checked, and lose their force on reaching the warm latitudes in the offing, 
and have no tendency to extend to a coast where, perhaps, within a mile or 2 of the 
shore in-land, the thermometer is considerably below the freezing point. 

"Reference to the height of the' barometer, will, I think, clearly prove that the 
state of the atmosphere has been such during the period to which my observations 
refer, that a gale must have been checked berore reaching the shore; or immediately 
on its arrival there. The variation. in the height' of the mercury has been trifling: 
during the first period of bad weather, 30.8; the lowest is littained during 15 days of 
bad weather, from the 22nd November to the 6th December inclusive, being 29.61, 
(though it only reached this point for a short time, and was generally much higher), 
and during the finest periods, standing for something above 30 to 30.46 ; thus there 
being an absence of the first cause of wind, a light and rarefied atmosphere. 

"I consider, therefore, that although the anchorages on this coast are exposed, that 
they are entirely free from danger; that there is never both wind and sea together; 
and that, although a considerable swell will occasionally roll in when the wind has 
blown hard out at sea, there is no difficulty whatever in a ship riding upon any part 
of it. 

"Platana is said to be better protected from the effect of a N.W. wind than Trebi- 
sonde, but I can see very little difference ; they are both open as any anchorages can 
well be; and yet it is admitted, that at the former place, Turkish vessels have, from 
time immemorial, rode in safety the whole winter : which, to me, is perfect proof of 
the safety of the ^hole coast ; for if the wind ever blew home with any violence, even 
for a few hours, I am convinced no ship could ride at Platana." 

Cape Foudji, in latitude 41° 2' north, and 26 miles to the east of Trebisonde, pre- 
cedes that of Riaeh by 8 miles. At the foot of the latter are a few rocks. The small 
port which it forms to the east is good, and can receive large ships. It is defended 
from all winds except from the east to N.E. 

RizEH is a small town, situated a short distance from the coast. Its territory, which 
is very fertile, produces oranges, lemons, and Indian corn of an extraordinary size. . 

Beyond Rizeh the mountains approach the shore and become very high. Hence, as 
far as the other side of Batoum, the coast is bold and the bottom steep-to, and white 
cliffs are here and there to be seen. 

At 13 miles E.N.E. from Rizeh is Cape Kemer, which is bold towards the north. 
Still farther on is a place called Athena, formerly and Athenian colony, now distin- 
guishable only by a few huts. On this coast the oily traces of Naptha are to be seen; 
and there is, or was, a spring of it running near Athena. 

BATOUM. — A great white cliff, and a point formed by the deposits brought 
down by the River Tchorak, at the base of some very high mountains, mark the near 
approach to Batoum, which is 63 miles E.N.E. \ E. from Rizeh. Its anchorage is 
spacious and good, with 15 and 18 fathoms water in it, and along shore it is deep 
enough for a line of battle ship to lie close in. Vessels should have their anchors 
ashore, on account of the land-breeze. 

This place maybe recognised by vessels coming from the westward at 12 or 15 miles 
distant, from the trunks of trees on the p^rint. From this point a shoal runs out 
about ^ a cable's length to the north, and there is another on the middle of the 
entrance; so that in entering, a good berth should be given to the poibt, and the 
eastern shore should be kept close in with. The above-mentioned point defends the 
anchorage froni west winds, but the north winds blow right into it. This town was 
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fomer]j yeiy Qon^idjerable, 'and M)*teji a» a mavt for did liierchandize of the interior. 
Alt present had winea, dried fruits, waz^ hoxxej, rice, &c. Ibrm'the principal export 
articies of the places A great quantity of olive-trees also grow there. 

• • • • . 

EASTERN COAST. 

Beyond Batoum the mountains recede from the coast^ and are seldom seen at sea, 
especially as the weather hereabout is generally hazy ; in clear weather, however, to 
the N.E. the summits of the Cnucassian chain, crowned with snow, may be discerned, 
with a few hills, situated on the other side of the marshy and woody plains which ex- 
tend to the sea-side. 

The coast now trends N.E. by N'. and N. by W. to the River Rione, in which dist- 
ance the coast has no place of shelter £br vessels that, on account of liheir size, cannot 
go into the rivers which there empty themselves into the sea. . ; 

The River Rione, or Fhasis, has two mouths; and here is situated the Russian Fort- 
ress of t*oti, distant 28 miles from Batoum. Its white walls, from between the trees 
by which it is surrounded, may be seen afar .off. T>vo small hills ar^ sometimes visible 
to the south of Rione, and also two otjbiers to the north of it. The anchorage b 2'niiles 
from Foti, in from 17 tp 15 fathoms water, on a muddy bottom. Flat^bot^med vessels 
only can enter the river, on account of the bar at its entrance« i 

The Com, or Kerugel, runs into the sea at about 7 mfles to the northward of Poti. 
A flag-stajl'on thejGiouth side p<unts out to the mariner ther Fortress of Redbubte Kbu- 
^leh, which, when vessels intend anchoring here, should be brought to bear 9 few degrees 
'to the south of east, distant about 2^ miles; you will then nave 7 fathoms, mud^y 
bottom. To the east are three small hills, one of ^hich, more striking than the others, 
resembles a saddle, and is called Mount Oleha. On the north side of the Copi are a 
few houses, were quarantine is performed. Redoubte Koiileh has been till now the 
mart, both for importation and exportation, for all Imeritia and Georgia. 

When the wind is not very strong at the anchorfige, vessels turn their heads to the 
current, which runs with great force to the north. After storms, quantities of broken 
trees are seen floating about, which axe brought down by the .waters ^om the Rione 
and Copi to the sea. This last river has also a bar of earth and stones at its entrance, 
which prevents vessels, drawing more than 5 feet water, entering ; but inside which the 
water becomes deeper. This bar being of a shifting nature, great precaution is requi- 
site in approaching it, and the lead should be kept continually going. Besides this bar, 
the^e is another obstruction to ithe entry of this river. When the sea is rough, the 
waves, being then opposed to the current from the river, cause a kind of rapid, and it 
is then impossible for any description of vessel to force the bar. This renders it more 
inconvenient, as the surf'^on the beach prevents ffoods from being landed outside. The 
•climate of these two places is extremely unhealthy. 

To the nqrth of Redoubte Kouleh, the mountains belonging to the Caucassian chain 
approach the co^t, and assume a very 'imposing appearance about Sgukhoum Kale, 
which is 54 miles beyond Redoubte ]&ouleh. Between those two places .there are two 
points worthy of notice: the one is Cape Iskouria, the other Cape Kodor. Tho River 
Kodor runs into the sea, near the extremity of the point of the same name. JS^ear the 
mouth of the river there is a depth of 5 fathoms,, with a bottom of inud and sand, but 
the sea suddenly deepens farther out. A sand-bank runs off from Point Kodor to 
the N.W., about f of a mile into the sea, on which the greatest depth of water is 
12 feet. 

is a JRussian fortress, situate at 10 miles N^ } W. from 



Kodor. Between them the shore, which continues to be low and woody, is dean and 
aafe, and vessels may approach to within IJ cable's length of the coast. Soukhoum 
Kale is overtopped by mountains, whic^ two peaks serve to point it out to the mariner. 
The anchorage is about 2J cables' length E.S.E. of tlie fortress, in 10 or 11 fathoms. 
The water does not increase in depth so rapidly in this direction; but to the south it 
shelves off very suddenly, while to the west it becomes so shallow, that there is dseager 
in striking the bottom m approaching .too near the point. The cape is about 1| mile 
W. by S. i S. from the fortress; and here is liothing to fear. This harbourj which is 
justly renowned for its safety, has an Opening of 87 degrees, exposed to the south winds, 
which b)ow directly in. ' . • 
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Coming from the northward, and being abreast of Pitsiounta, about 1^ tnHes from 
the land, a large gap will be observed in the summit of the mountains, which serves 
to point out the situation of Soukhoum Kale. The counterparts of the Caucasus, 
wa^ed by the Black Sea, form a coast, which ei^tends S.E. and N.W. as far as Anapa. 
This coast is little known, but in general steep-to, so that a large vessel may approach 
any of the points. It is bordered with high cliffs, which, by their form (generally like 
arches), as well as by their colour, which is reddish from Soukhoum Kale to Cape 
Itokopaskhe, and white from thence to Anapa, mav be remarked at a great distance; 
and at the same time render the recognition of the harbours easy. 

The sea- winds seldom blow strong on this part of the coast, on account of the sur- 
rounding high mountains; but the north and east winds, rushing from the summits of 
those mountains, are sometimes extremely violent. Every evening the mariner is sure 
to have the land-breeze, which last& till about 10 o'clock in the morning, when the 
sea-breeze sets in. A current also, as before observed, is perceived, setting sometimes 
very strongly towards Ae Strait of Kertche. 

PiTsioui«TA. — ^At 26 miles to the W.N.W. of Soukhoum Kale, after sailing along a 
very high coast, and 4 miles past a low point, you come to the Beads of the valley of 
Pitsiounta. This place is open to the south. It is wide and deep, and is reported to 
be very safe. Several productions of the Caucasus, and, among others, very fine box- 
wood, are shipped from thence. 

TouGHE is situate about 20 miles to the east of Pchiate. The roadstead is of a 
semicircular form, being about } of a mile broad. Vessels should not come within a 
cable's length of the two points which form the entrance, as there is a bank on each 
side; but cast anchor between them, in 10 or 11 fathoms, muddj bottom. The interior 
of the bay may afford better anchoring ground. The S.W. wind blows right into it. 
A valley, with a hill like a nipple, which is seen in the brown on the distant mountains, 
and three small headlands, serve to point out the situation of Toughe. Vessels frequent 
here to change goods for the .production of the country, which consists of rye, wax, 
furs, and timber. 

PCHULTE. — ^In making Pphiate from the south, it is easy to reco^ise Cape 
Itokopaskhe by its gentle slope, terminated by k reddish cliff, not very high, with a 
few pihe trees on its summit. To the east is seen a round-topped hill; afterwards a 
peak farther from the sea; and still more easterly, a bare comcal mountain, overtops 
ping several others. Then the nearest headland, which slopes gently towards the sea, 
and is surroimded with cliffs, is Cape Tsuougu. It should nave a good berth given it 
when, doubling it, to go to an anchor abreast of the Valley of Pchiate, on account of 
some rocks which lie near it, under water; at the same time you should not approach 
too near towards the hill on the north side of the valley. The anchorage is abreast of 
a beach, about 1^ cable's length from the shore, in 4 fathoms water, bottom of mud 
and shells. 

North of the beach a small river nms into the sea, almost at the foot of the northern 
mountain. The mouth of this river is barred with mud and stones to such a degree, 
that at times a boat cannot pass it; but, at 400 fathoms from its mouth, the river be- 
comes deeper, and thus facilitates the conveyance of goods by the country boats. The 
Valley and Mountains of Pchiate are covered with trees; and, at the side of the river, 
a small wooden monument marks the grave of a Circassian prince. 

If making Pchiate from the northward, and being but a little distance from the 
Port of Ghelendjik, hereafter described, three heamands will be see to the south, 
which are called Abetsia, Itokopaskhe, and Tsuougu; between the t^o last, as already 
shown, is Pchiate. 

From Cape Itokopaskhe a reef of rocks runs out about i a mile towards the S.W. 
This Cape, together with Cape Abetsia, next to it, forms a considerable projection 
into the sea; and about them are high white cliffs, which are not interrupted between 
the two capes, excepting by the Valley of Tchiangote, Fr9m Cape Itokopaskhe as far 
as Anapa, the coast of Circassia very much resembles the coast of England about 
Beachy Head. 

Mezip.— -Cape Abetsia is about 6 J miles to the S.S.E. J E. from the entance of Port 
Ghelendjik, between which and the cape the coast bends in very much, and forms the 
excellent roadstead of Mezip, otherwise known by the name of liaise Ghelendjik. 

[BxACK Sba.] g 
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i.-^Being abreast of, and about 10 nules distant from, the valley 
of Tchiangoti, Cape Ttuougn may be seen terminating th6 view of the coast to the 
south,; and, to ilie north, the little Cape Tliouveuse, which is marked with six round 
white cliffs,' which must be left to the starboard on entering Ghelendjik. This place 
may also bi easily known in coming from the north; The Cape Achimsia, which may 
be seen on th^ eastern side of Soudjouk Kale Bay, is known by a ereat cliff, with 
several angles or projections; beyond it follows a long low coast, and then is seen Cape 
Tliouveuse, of wnich we have just spoken. On advancing, you open Ghelendjik 
Bay, for which you steer, taking care to give the Idw point a good berth, on account 
of a yt^ ofroekfJihich. runs out from it 1^ cM^m fongth W th6 soitth. On the 
other side idso, off Cape Tliouveuse, there is a Inmk, ^ a cablets lengtk, which runs out 
from the south side of the cape.; but being passed whichy vessels mav soil close in- 
shore. The nuHilh of the bar is about a. mile wide, with 7 and 7^ faSioms water in 
the middle*. The extremity of Cape Tliouveuse, whidh is abo«t 5 fathoms high^ is steep 
and rocky. 

The whpl^ fQt^em, part of the right-hand. ^de of the bay is occupied by & ledge 
of roeliM^ ap. far as a grou|>.of trees. and two huts, before which you may andior, in 
about 4 or ^ fathoms water* about a cable's length from the shone,, on. a sandy bottom. 
Vessels moqr with one anchor to. the N«W» aod the other to the SJSL; and if it be in- 
tended to stay long there, it is as well to back the anchor to the SJS., on aoconnt of the 
land-winds. A rivulet, after having meandered through the plains, runs into the sea, 
near the huts. The north-western side of the bay also afford^ a good anchorage; but 
it is not frequented, on account of its not being inhabited. In beating up to the huts, 
vessels should not approach too near to the shore opposite to the entrance of the har- 
bour, for it is all rocky. The harbour of Ghelehdj^ is of an oval form, about 3 miles 
in length from N.W. to S.S)^, and IJ mile broad. 

SPVJIJPUIL JfiMli]^ qi; TV;|fl;uS#|^:^y«seels coming fW^m the N.Wn and hav- 
ing doubled Capelsuss^uptW^j^^^..^^^ <^.g^sl w.ay intp.the sea, to the west of Soudjouk 
Kale, will see Cape Achimsia. This cape, as before noticed, is ended by a eliff, with 
several angles, and forms .the eastern side of the entrance into Soudjeiu& Kale Bay. 
When it is seen, steer straight for it. until the tomb of a Circasssian prince is seen to 
the north of Achimsia; then steer lor the tomb undl you come close in-shore, into 
21 iathoma water. You may then turn to the northward; and, steering N.W.,you 
wiU escape a long/ee^e offock^ which runs from the opposite shore towards the £-o.£. 
For the same reason, when , coming from the south, vessels should always keep close in 
with Cape Achimsia*. 'Hie anchorage is about 2 cables* length from an old ruined 
fortress^ in about 1() or 12 fathoms water, where the bottom is good, but does not hold 
well with easterly windSk,: Here, the same as in all the ports of the coast, the land- 
winds are the most violent., 

Both shores of Soudjouk Kale Bay are very high; but at the N.W. extremity there 
is a valley* where barter is carried on with the natives, and by which communication 
Is held with the fertile plains of Kouban. The ruins of an ola fort stand in latitude 
44** 89f north, and longitude 37* 46' east. 

Alt A7 A. is about 27, miles to tl^e north-westward of Soudjouk Kale* After dou- 
bling .Cape Xsussup ^ou will see the mountains, diminishing .in hei^t, and ending to 
the N.W. in tall white cJUf^^ and a stee|pi headland, on, wl^ch the. waUa of the imress 
of Anapa are to be seen. 

Opposite the last valley which is se^n when sailing froni the sou^h^owardsi Anapfti 
and about 7^ miles S.S^E. ^El. ^rom the fortress, there is a smaU^at islands about 
200 fathoms long, which serves to shelter vessels from sudden tempests from the iu>rth. 
They anchor between the island and the main, in about 6 ov % fathoms water, witli a 
■hawseif a^ore on the island. 

On rounding Capi^ Anapa,, vessels, should not, come within 4 mile of it, on acjcount 
of a ledg$ of rocks which runs from its extremity to the N«W., and ternunajtes in the 
\>Sij as mr as. the landing i^harf. Thence steering east, until the. landing .wl^rf and 
the gate of Anapa bear S. £ W., in order to avoid a rock^ on whicii are only 6 feet 
water. You should then, steer for the wharf, and cast anchor in 5^ or 6 fathoms ; or 
you may ancho^ still farther to the N.^; but not so close in, on account of the rock. 

' Anapa Roads, being . exposed frqpi. the N^W. to thei S.W. to the sea- winds, which 
there blow very strong, is gOod in the summer-time only. The fortress occupies the 
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whole southern ^or e of the ba^, which is about 850 fajkhoms lonff. The other part q£ 
the coast to the east and north is sandy, winding round to the N.W., axid is bordered 
hj breakers. Formerly a very considerable commerce was there carried on with the 
Circassians, wbicb consisted of wheat, rje, butter, tallow, fur, wax, and slaves. 

Bevond Anapa there ss a sandy t^^o^ue t>f land, about 20. laul^ictng, isxteiidii^ to 
the ^.W., and serves m^ a dykejto the waters of tbe Koubaji,.w]»ck.ti^ere form the 
large l^e of Kizil-tacbe. At atx equfll dist^e from ItHi northern idxtremiliyv ^nd fh>ai 
the Fortress of Anapfi^ is the eminence of. Djimeteh, which is about d jsules iong, and 
on which are three hillocks and the ruins of sMicient edifices. A s}ioal is said to exist 
near the southern part of this tongue; and in -general it would be imprudoit to ap- 
proaoh witbin the distance of a mile fVom the shore. 

Between the extremity of this tongue and a saudj point of the. Island of Tadiatiev. 
the river Koi^ban dipqharges its waters into 'the sea. Its mouth is known by the oiime 
of Boushaze; and ships arrive there through a narrow chlaiinel, in which 'tiunne wee sue-. 
cessiv^y 22, 17, 15, 5, 15, and, at last, 19 feet water between the -two points, which 
are about 200 fathoms from each other, lilie interior of the laiie, on accoimt' of the 
shoal water at ii^ entrance, can only receive boats and other small craf^. 

UTmJkXT of XBaTfl»B.--€spe Takll,'wbich forms die S.W..point tsT.the Strait. 
d£ Kertobe, is moderately Ingh, and prmecting into the sea^ being bordered by a reefy 
which extends about f of a mile, near the edges of which th^ urb 30 Ibet^lrater. On 
this point is a lighthouse^ noticed in page 32. 

At 3 miles north -of 'jOape.Takli there 10 miother rtef 0/ focha^ whidi mns about | a 
mile. into the sea, 1^ w.01% the ooasrt. idmost as.lar as the s'alt-^laiee, which Will be 
seen from the decit, over a strip of sandy kad, dividioff it ^ih the dea; bifl; beyond it 
the coast is safe up to the low pdint and ^lain Oif Kamidie^bQttrouB, a distance of 
6 miles, aiild there Is b depth of ^0 feet close m^tixor^. 

The low point of Kamiohe-bourotin lies 9 mil^ tf. ^fi. fVom Cape Tflkli. This 
point is preceded by a sort of headland, formed by some rocks which terminate in a 
plaiibrm, beyond Which is the sandy jDlat^ to the northward. Several salt-iakes are 
situated within this plain, and a sfUaU. harbour at its extremity, Which has lately be- 
come impractioable, on'$^ccount of a bartkccumulated at its entrance, whidi will shortly, 
most propably, form another salt-lake. Off the sandy p<)ilit to the N.£. ikre IB. feet 
waten 

Ambblaki. — Between Katnidie-boiiroun and Ak-b6uroun, whi^h is the next cal^e^ 
is the cove of Ambelaki, in Which the water becomes mucb jsfaallower, and at ^ a male 
from the shore there are only 1^ feet water. .As late im 1829, ^hips^iuff into the Sea 
of Azovperformed their (|uiKraotine at this place, but at present wey do it at Kertche. 
With the wind ^om <2iO N.£. the. anchorfig^e here is very bad. 

Cape AJk-bouroun is jk^own by its white cohnEir, and by tiie great number of hHlocks 
On its Sttskimit. On the first projection of the cape to the S.W. ii^ a baabtery, called 
Favlovskaia, or FauPs Battery, which vessels 'may approadi vejry close to, idie depth 
hemjg 21 feet; but farther, on « lec^e qf rooks in the niape of a toi^gue, Andnbout ^ of 
a mile long, runs out from the cape to the E. by S. On the extremity of the reef is a 
l^lack buoy, which lies with the church of Kertche bearing about N.N.W. Close to 
this ledge there are from 19 to 14 feet water. 

SLlUEtTaife:. — ^This town is 2 miles to the northward of Ak-bouroun, )etnd the har- 
bour is 2} miles broad and 2:^ deep; but it is op^ fVom S.E. by £. to S. ^ W. To 
enter, you must leave the buoy of Ak-bouroun Reef to the pdi-t or larboard; the reef, 
however, breaks off the swell of the sea in the latter direction. At 2J miles from the 
town there are not more than 15 or 16 feet water, at 1 J^ mile only 14, and 12 closer 
to the shore. Larger vessels, Ui^refore, are obliged to coinplete their cargoes in the 
middle of the strait. 

At the bottom of the bay there in a small point, which divides the port iilto two 
parts ; on it are a church and a few buildings. Formerly a mole ran out from this 
point; this has now formed a bank, of 160 fathotns in lengtli, in an E.S.E. direction. 
That part of the harbour north of this bank is almost entirely blocked up with mud. 
The new lazaretto is built on a point about 1 J mile east of the town. 



. — The town of Yenikaleh is situated on a point about 5 miles east 
of Kertche, and about 4} miles E. by N. from Ak-bouroun. The fortress is a little 

o2 
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faiiher, on a steep coast, wliich srres tt an excellent appearance. At 3^ miles from 
Ak-bonioiin b^^ins a bankj wbich extends more than f of a mile to the south, and 
runs along shore as far as Tenikaleh. On its extremity is a buoy, which must be left 
on the port or larboard side, when rounding the point for the anchorage. Vessels can 
approach within l-5th of a mile of the fortress, in abont 15 feet water, where they can 
anchor; >ind here yessels firom the Sea of A2oy obtain pilots, and discharge part of 
their cargoes, in order to pass the shallows, which lie abont S.W. from the town. 

At f of a mile S.E. by £. from the point of Yenikaleh is the central edge of a hank 
which lies in the middle of the channel, and is known by the name of Rotetta Bank. 
It is nearly 2 miles long from £. by N. to W. by S., and about ^ a mile broad. Its 
eastern extremily, on wmch are some rockg^ is 1( mile £. by S. from Yenikaleh Point, 
and the west end is a mile S. by W. from the same pointi On this last is a buoy, and 
on the first is a floating-beacon; there is also a bnoy on its N.W. elbow. This bank 
has considerably increased in length within the last 20 years. 

Beyond Yeidkaleh the coast extends to the NJB. as far as Cape Fanar, or Maiak, 
which is distant about 2^ miles. Between them the water is yery shallow, eyen at ^ a 
mile frtim the shore; abreast of the cape there are only 25 feet. Upon this point 
stands a lighthouse, whidi exhibits a bright fixed light, and may be seen from the Sea 
of Azoy, at the distance of 18 miles. The town is m latitude 45'' 23^ 15'^ north, and 
longitude ae"" 4X/ 20"' east 

EASTERN COAST or thb STRAIT.— At 5^ miles west of the mouth of the 
Kouban there is a long ledge of rockg^ extending out from Cape Kichla, which is 
situated at the foot of a mountam. This buik is cunred towards the east, and runs 
out nearly 2 miles from the shore ; its extremity bearing S.S.E. ^ E. from Cape^ Kichla. 
There are other rocks to the east of the cape, which do not reach aboye ^ a mile from 
the shore. Between them and the month of the Kouban the shore is safe, and the 
water is deep; from this ciq>e to Cape Panaghia there are 26 feet at 350 fathoms from 
the shore. 

Cape Panaghia is ^ miles N.W. by W. i W. from Cape Kichla. It is eaBily known 
by tiie group of high rodcs which lies before it. Farther north the shore is bordered 
with rocks as far as Cape Touzla, distant 3^ miles fr^am Cape Pagnaghia, and 7} miles 
EjN^J:. in. from Cape TakH. 

From Cape Touzla to the northward, a narrow strip of low land runs to the distance 
of 4 miles, surrounded with a shoal bank^ 1^ mile at its greatest breadth, extending to 
the N.W. about 3 miles farther than the sandy strip; and, on the extremity, there is 
a buoy, which is about } of a mile S.E. of St. raul*s Battery. On tiie southern side of 
it there are 15 feet water. The sandy points and the little islets which lie off it, ap- 
pear, at times, much higher thjui they i^ly are, on account of the refraction. 

The Gulf of Tamane is formed by the coast turning frt>m Cape Touzla suddenly to 
tiie e^; and at 4^ miles distant are situated the town of Tamane and the fortress of 
Fanagoria. Here, at ^ of a mile from the shore, there are 15 feet water. Farther on 
is a gulf, of about 10 miles in length and 4 in breadth, in the middle of which there 
are from 12 to 16 feet water. 

From Cape Kamennoi, the most northerly part of the coast of Tamane, a long strip 
of low land, called Tchechka, runs out to the S.W. It is surrounded by a bank along 
its whole length, turning westerly and W.N.W., passing to the south of Rosetta Bank, 
at a distance of ^ a mile, until it reaches within the same distance of the bank of Yeni- 
kaleh. This extremity is marked by a buoy, and lies about S.W. by W. of the buoy 
on the bank of Kenikaleh. Between the southern part of Tchechka Bank and Touzlfl 
is the passage which leads to Tamane; it is about a mile broad, and its deepest part, 
where there are from 15 to 18 feet water, bears S.E. ^ £. from Ak-bouroun. 

RouTBS THBOUGH THB Stbait. — ^Bcii^ about equal distance between Cape Takh 
and Cape Panaghia, the depths will be from 50 to 53 feet. The course to be shaped 
thence is N. J W . towards Ambelaki, in order to keep in the deepest water, which will 
be fix)m 55 to 25 feet. When you get the low point of Kamiche- bouroun to bear west, 
steer for Cape Ak-bouroun; and when nearly up with St. Paul's Battery, you wiH 
have Ambelaki bearing W. i N. In the first of these courses the soundings will be 
from 23 to 26 feet water; in the second, 23 to 21, where yoii will leave the buoy on 
the extremity of Touzla Bank on the starboard side. Steering from hence E.N.E. J E. 
towards the steeple of Yenikaleh, you will have from 26 to 20 and 16 feet water, when 
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the bouy on the Tchechka Bank will be seen to the starboard side; as also those on 
the banks of Tenikaleh and Rosetta, the former to be left on the port or larboard, and 
the latter on the starboard side. 

When the Church of Tenikaleh is brought to bear N.E. by E., and that of Eertche 
W.N.W.i!N"., you shotdd shape your course E.JS., passing between the banks of 
Kenikdeh and Tchechka, in from 16 to 14 feet water, until the Church of Yeni- 
kaleh bears nearly N. b^ E. }E., or Cape Fanar N.E. Thence luff up, without loss 
of time, to the N.E., which course will take you between the two banks of Tenikaleh 
and Rosetta, in from 14^ to 18 feet water, leaving the buoy on the Tenikaleh buik 
on the port or larboard, and those of the Rosetta, as well as tne floating-beacon, on the 
starboard. On advancing towards the Sea of Azov the water gr^ually becomes 
deeper; but the shore between Tenikaleh and Cape Fanar should not be approached 
too near, for there are not more than 12 feet water ^ a mile from the land. 

There is a passage between the Rosetta and the Tchechka Banks, which, although 
quite as deep as the former, is not much frequented. To go through it, the course 
should be E.S.E. from the poiht where Tenikaleh Church is brought to bear N.E. by 
E.; but, in advancing, it becomes east and N.E., until Cape Fanar is brought to bear 
N. i E., when you can proceed for the Sea of Azov, as necessity may require. 



THE SEA OF AZOV. 



Th« 8SA of AZOy is situate between the parallels of 45° 20^ and 47" 18^ north, 
and between the meridians of 35" and 38" east. Its length on the parallel of 46" is 
125 miles, and its breadth, on the meridian of 37", is 82 miles. The whole distance 
from the Strait of Kertche to the mouths of the Don, on the two different bearings, is 
168 miles. 

The northern coast of this sea is generally elevated about 100 feet above the level 
of the water, b bold, and of a reddish colour. On its surface, which is uniform, a few 
small hills may be seen here and there. Its eastern coast, inhabited by Cossacks, is 
very low, firom the Don as far as Temrouk, mostly sandy and intersected by lakes 
and morasses. Its western coast is formed by the tongue of sand, called the Touka, 
or Tongue of Arabat, which separates it from the Sivache, or Putrid Sea. A part of 
the Crimea and the island of Tamane form the southern shore, on which, here and 
there, are some hills, visible a considerable distance, and which constitute excellent 
marks for directing the ship*s course. 

The greatest depth of this sea, between Tenikaleh and Bielosaria, on the north side, 
is 7§ fathoms. It diminishes considerably towards the Gulf of Don; and there are 
several banks extendii^ a great distance n*om the ^hore. The bottom is of mud, mixed 
with shells, generally bhudc, but red on the eastern coast. The water is muddy; but, 
from the quantity of river water which flows into it, almost fresh, it may sometimes be 
found^fit tor use, as far as 20 miles below Taganrog. 

There is no remarkable current in this sea; even with a strong north wind it does 
not acQuire a rapidity of more than 1 mile per hour, and when the wind ceases, it 
generally takes a direction quite contrary. Navigation is interrupted from November 
to Marcn, or earlier and later, according to the severity of the season, in consequence 
of its being frozen^over. The variation of the compass within it is 8" west. 

Cape Eemennio (stony), which runs east and west, for about 3 miles, forms the 
eastern point|at the entrance of the Strut of Eertche. A reef extends about a mile 
to the north of it; and the cape itself is steep, of moderate height, and of a reddish 
colour. Farther to the east the coast trends E.S.E., for 25 miles, in which distance a 
^eat marshy plain, bordered by sands, will be observed. At the distance of 5 miles 
from shore tne depth of water varies from 25 to 40 feet. 

The Gulf of Temrouk extends in a S.E. direction, about 9 miles. At the entrance, 
which is only ^ of a mile wide, is an islet, which divides the passage into two. Inside, 
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there are only 4 and 5 feet water. On the western aide is the viUi^e, with a church 
ana fortress, and aiew hills. The eastern aide is orergrown with great quantities of 
reeds. 

Beyond Teinrouk the coast is very low and sandy, turaing towards the north, and 
forms, at 23 miles K.E., the Point of Atchouief. In this space, the depths at a mile* 
from the land are from 17 to 25 feet. East of this point, a branch of the Kouhan 
runs into the sea, which is called Kara Kouban, or Hlack Rouban ; and at 23 miles 
NJS'.E. i E. from this branch, is the Gulf of Akhtir, which is 8 miles in extent, in a 
SJS. direction. To the eastward of this gulf the land becomes a little more elevated; 
and two hills are seen, to the K.W. of which two banks run out a considerable way 
into the sea. Here, at about 8 miles from the land, are only 12 and 15 feet water. 

To the northward of the hills of Akhtir, the coast a^ain becomes low and sandy, 
and forms the Gulf of Bieliesk; farther on it becomes h^her, and winds round to the 
N.W., where it is terminated b^ Cape Kamouichevat, m>m which extends a sandy 
point and a bank in a S.S.E. direction. At 5 miles from the shore there are from 
12 to 13 feet water. 

GULF of Mir.—At 12 miles *N.N.W. from Cape Kamouichevat is situate Cape 
Obriv. There is a small hill at 3^ miles to the southward of it. From this cape two 
banks run out; the first, called Helena Bank, extends 15 miles to the west. At 4 miles 
from the shore there is about 10 or 12 feet water on it; and from thence to the ex- 
tremity it increases to 39 feet. At about 12 miles from the shore there is a red-and- 
white flag, which points out 15 feet water. 

The second is the Dolgio Bank, on which there are a sandy point and several islands. 
It runs out more than 14 miles to the N.W., curving towards its extremity in the 
shape of a tongue. The greatest breadth of this bank is 1^ mile. It is formed of mud, 
mingled here and there with shells, and on its edges there are from 13 to 20 feet water. 
On the sandy point, as on all other similar points in this sea, there are some fishermen's 
huts. A cutter, bearing a red flag, is placed at the extremity of this bank> in Id feet 
water. 

It may be here proper to observe, that although the situation of the beaoon-flags, 
placed at the extremity of the banks in this sea, may be occasionally changed, the red 
flags always denote the south side, and the blue flags the north. 

Beyond Cape Obriv the coast trends eastward, for the distance of 20 miles, to the Gulf 
of Gheisk, which runs in-land for about 12 miles to the E.S.E., and is about 5 miles 
broad. Its entrance is open to the north, and ibrms an excellent anchoring place for 
boats and other small crut, which do not draw above 5 feet water. 

Before the entrance, and to the east of the Gulf of Gheish, are several banks; one of 
which, Morskie Ostrova (Mariner's or Sea Isles), has received its name from three islets 
of sand, to which the mirage often gives a very considerable appearance. From the 
entrance to Gheisk they bear N. by W. } W. Tlie bank which surrounds them extends 
about 8^ miles to the N.W.: its greatest breadth, which is towards the north, is 
2^ miles. There are from 9 to 13 feet water on it, and from 12 to 14 near its edges. 
At its extremity, in 17 feet, is a buoy, bearing a red flag. 

At 25 miles E.N.E. of the Gulf of Gheisk, is the small point of Cape Tchoubar, sit- 
uated to the N.E. of two hillocks, and on which the village of Margaritovka is built. 
From the base of it, the Oretckeskoi, or Cheek Bank, extends about 7 miles to the 
N.W., and 19 to the east, as far as the mouth of the River Don. Upon it there are 
from 5 to 15 feet water; and at its N.W. extremity, where there are 16 feet, a cutter 
is moored, bearing a red flag. 

RlVSlt DON. — ^The Don runs into the sea by several mouths, separated from eacb 
other by bars of sand and a number of small islets. Two or three of these mouths can 
receive small craft; but the depth in them varies considerably at times, and those who 
frequent them are often obliged to trace a new channel. However, the Kalancha 
mouth has for some years been used by coasters, and may by this time have undergone 
8ome change. * 

The town of Azov (Turkish, Azac), situate on the southern branch of the Don, is 
at present a place of no importance. 

The town of Rostov is on the north side of the Don, about 15 miles eastward of 
Azov, where the Temernik imites with the Don, in latitude 47** 13' north: it contams 
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about 6000 inkabitauts, and is the eiaporium of the produce of Siberi% and other pro- 
vinces of the interior,' which reach it by the Don and other rivers. 

From the mouth of the Don, the northern coast runs nearly west for 4 leagues, 
thence turning to the south, and forms, by its winding, a little gulf, iato which the 
River Sambek runs, and in which there are only from 2 to 6 feet water. At its western 
extremity is the cape, on which the fortress of Taganrog stands, about 15 miles from 
the Don. Its coast is steep, and of a reddish colour. Here is a smaQ harbour, about 
400 fathoms long, and 180 broad; built in the reign of Peter the Great, in which there 
a^'e now not more than 3 and 4 feet water. The lighters used for loading and unload- 
ing ships ia the roads are anchored in a little cove, bordered with storehouses, to the 
east of the cape. The water in the roads being so very shallow, these lighters cannot 
approach the shore, but have their cargoes taken on board in carts or waggons, which 
have to go a good distance into the sea. At f of a mile south of Taganrog is an islet, 
composed of sand and pebbles, called Tcherepakha, about 500 fathoms in length, and 
275 broad. • 

Taganrog Roads are about 12 miles in extent, and are bounded on the west by the 
Bank of Petrouchina, which, begins about 4^ miles west from the town, and runs out 
S. by W., about 8 miles. With a south or west wind the water becomes deeper; while 
a north or east wind causes it to lose 2 or 3 feet in depth, and sometimes so much, that 
persons may walk to Tchevepakha; so that, as may be imaged, vessels axe much in- 
convenienced at this place. The bottom is generally of mud, excepting here and there 
of sand. 

It is said that the depth of water has diminished here, since the foundation of Ta- 
^nrog, about 3 feet. In the reign of Peter the Great, and as late as Catharine 11., 
Sie Russians had a fleet of flat-bottomed line-of-battle ships on the S^a of Azov. 

The lazaret of Taganrog, is 8 miles west of the town. From, hence are exported 
wheat, iron, butter, rope, tar, wax,, copper, caviare, tallow, hemp, caavass, &c. The 
principal articles of importation are wine, dried fruits, and oil. Ships lad^i with goods, 
subject to quarantine, are not permitted to enter the Sea of Azov. 

BKABIOUIPlM* — At ^8 miles to the west of Taganrog is the town of Marioupot, 
between which the shore would be nearly straight, but for the projecting low sandy 
points of Petrochina, Zolotoi, and Krivoi extendmg to a great distance south from tl^ 
shore, at the extremities of which blue flags are placed, so as to be distinguished from 
those. on the opposite shore, which, as already noticed, are red* 

Th^ fls^ on the Petrouchinii .Bank is in 15 feet water, and bears- Sv 30^^ W. from 
Cape Taganrog; S* 1QJ° W. from. Cape Petrouchina; and N. 7® E. from the Church of 
Margaritovka. The passage between this and the Gretcheskoi JBonk, on the opposite 
shore, is 1^ mile broad; aiiui the red flag on the extremity of the latter bears nearly 
WQst from that of Petrouchina, distant about 3^ miles. 

AJk6 miles, west from the red flag oa the Gtetcheskoi Bank, is the bhie one of the 
Z<4o|oi, or G<^dei^ ^ank, which is terminated in a sharp, point. It bears S. 57^ W. 
from) Cape Taganrog; S. 12^ W. from. the wiikdmoll of Touzov; S.20^£. of the village 
of iWitjdfsvka^ and S^ 31° £» from tha east- pomi of the River Mons; 

At 24 miles W. by N. from the Zolotoi, and 9 J miles N. W. by N. from tiie red flag 
ofl thet, Mqraldet.O^roTa^ is> the bkw Sag of the Krcvdo (crooked); Bank. It bears 
S, 5^ W. froift the flshiii^tatioil emCacMe Kxivaia;! S. 10^ W. frbmthe River Elant- 
chik; S. 1° £. from a hillock; and S. 21 £. from a farm -house, seen in the country. 

The town of Mairioupol is situate at 22 miles to the west of iPoint ^dvaia. Its road- 
stead, is exposed from.s.W^ by the souths to east, in which thatQ are fmmldio 16 fe^t 
wat^ at 1 ^ niile from the shore^ The River Kabnioos, which runs into the sea east of 
the town,, can receive only small craft and boa&. A great quacddty of lidieat is ex- 
pQr^eid. from this place.. 

Beyond Mariomkol the. eoai^i trends to the S.W., fordf^ miles, where a low sandy 
point extends 7 miles farther, in the same direction. The depths along it are 16 and 
18 feet water close. in-shore. Upon iMa sandy poin^; are s^mie fishing-huts'; and near 
its extremity is the present lighthouse, which exhibits a light, visible at the distance of 
16 miles, the old light-tower being situate about 7 miles to the N^.E. From off this 
point a shocd extends about 2^ miles, in the direction of the point, on which are from 
11 to 15 feet water, with 15 to 18 on its edges. North of this point, and west of the 
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old light-tower, a ravine may be remarked, in which stands the village of Alti; and 
there are two others farther west. Latitude of the lighthouse 46® 63^30'' north, and 
longitude 37° 23' 0'' east. 

The coast then turns to the W.S.W., and is terminated, at 21| miles distant, bv 
Cape Berdinkha, which is preceded by a small bay, choked up with sand, into which 
the River Berda runs, and where, on the east coast, the fortress of Pretrovskaia is seen. 
This cape also has a sandy point above water, which extends 11} miles to ihe S.W.; 
but there are from 16 to 25 feet water very near to it. The whole of these sandy points, 
being extremely low, should not be approached without the greatest caution, especially 
when, on account of thick weather, the adjacent high land cannot be distinguished. 
West of it there is a good place for anchorage, which is used hj vessels bound for Ta- 
ganrog, and meeting with contrary winds. Here two ravines will be seen, through the 
east of which the River Berdinka flows. On the eastern bank of this river a town has 
lately been foimded. 

A revolving light is exhibited near to Cape Berdinkha: its exact position has not 
been ascertained. This light will be of great service to vessels bound to Taganrog. 

Westward of Berdinkha the coast winds in the same manner, until again terminated 
by a point called Vizarounof, which is 19 miles W.S.W: ^ W. of the former; and here 
extends a point of sand, 11^ miles to the S.W. Like to that of Berdinkha, the sea is 
clear around it, but not quite so deep. East of this cape there are five hillocks, called 
Princes' Hills, There is another away to the west of the cape, and also one 9 miles 
north of it, called Semiramis. ^ 

Cape Fedolava is 37 miles W.S.W. from Point Vizarounof, between which there 
are three ravines, similar to Cape Berdinkha. Cape Fedolava is preceded to the east 
by a sandy bay, into which the little River Molotchnia-vodi runs. Here is a sandy 
point, stretching out 10 miles to the S.W., and is separated only by, a narrow channel 
from the bank of Virioutchei, which is about 18 nules long, in a S.W. and W.S.W. 
direction. The depths, at a mile from the shore, vary from 14 to 23 feet. The bay on 
the west of the pomt has not water enough to be practicable. 

At 9 miles N.W. by W. of the bank Virioutchei, and 6i miles S.S.W. from two hil- 
locks, is the Strait of Yenitchi, which establishes a communication north of the Tonka,. 
between the Sea of Azov and the Sivache, or Putrid Sea. It is pretty deep, and about 
60 fathoms broad. 

The Sivache, or Putrid Sea, is divided into two irregular sulfs or branches, one 
of which runs west to the Isthmus of Perecop, and the other (caUed Birkness) extends 
to the S.E., towards the Bay of Theodosia, and receives the waters of several rivulets 
from the Crimea. The whole of this part appears, at present, to be utterly impracti- 
cable, even for boats. 

The TouKA, or Sandy Tongue ofArabat, separates the Gulf of Birkess from the 
Sea of Azov. It is very narrow, but 52 miles long, extending south and S.S.E. The 
shore on the east side, which is of sand, is almost of an even line ; on the other side, 
however, towards the gulf, its shore is of vegetable earth, and its breadth is very 
irregular, the narrowest parts being about i a mile across. Along the shore, on the 
eastern side, there are from 14 to 22 feet water at a mile from the land, bottom of sand 
and shells. 

Near the southern part of this tongue is the ancient Fortress t>f Arabat, situated at 
the bottom of a little bay, open to the north and N.E., in which there are 19 to 24 feet 
water, muddy bottom. 

The sandy coast terminates at Arabat ; and at 18 miles N.E. by£* from this fortress 
the Cape Kezandibi forms a little peninsula, curving to the N.W.; it is pretty big^i 
with a steep shore, so that at the distance of a nme there are 34 and 36 feet v&ter, 
muddy bottom. East of this cape there is a bay, which goes by the same name; it is 
about 9 miles broad and 5^ deep, bounded on the east by Cape Gloukhoi, and has 
fr^om 19 to 30 feet water in it. On Cape Kezandibi are the remains of some ancient 
edifices. 

Farther on the coast runs 10 miles eastward to Cape Tchalva; then 13 miles S.E. 
by E.; and, lastly, 4 miles S.E. to Cape Fanar, or Lighthouse Cape, which we have 
described in page 44. 
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HOtJtE FROii TilE STRAIT Ot KERTCHE "tO TAgAIJROG. 



The general courset after having passed tte Strait of Kertche, is K.N.E., towards 
Cape Bielosari, distant 92 miles. On this course ihe water gradually deepens from 
20 to 45 feet, then diminishes to 30. As far as 62 miles the bottom is of mud ; and 
farther north of mud and sand. If the vessel runs to the eastward of this track, the 
water becomes shallower; and on approaching the shore the lead brings up reddish 
siiells : but if to the westward, the bottom is still of mud, but the water is deeper. 

Htiving passed the p^allel of Cape ttamoulcheviat, and being in about 37 feet water, 
care must be takten not to steer too much to the eJlst, for fear of getting on the lielietia 
Bank. Indeed, the fear of this, and of being draWli On to the lOw eastern boast by 
strong I^.W. Winds (Which are pretty frequent in this sea, induces many masters tp 
steer liT. by E. J E. for the Fortress of Petrovskaia. Beirig east of the ifaost advanced 
poiAt of Berdinkhia, ttear to Which a revolving light is exhibited, dteer due east, until 
the village of Alti bears ilorth ; you will then be in the first passage of the Gulf of 
Don, between the Blanks of Bielosatia and Dolgoi, which iarte about 13 miles kJ)aH. 
Then steet* N.B., uiitil the lighthouse on Cape Bielosaria is brought to bear west, 
distant 8 (»r 9 miles, when you again take an east course, going right thro^h the 
second passage between the Banks KHvoi and Morskie Ostrova, wnich bear S.E. by S. 
and N.W. by N, frofai each other, distant about 10 miles. Continue this course for 
45 miles, up to the blue flag on the extremity of the Zoltbi Bank, parsing through a 
depth of water of from 29 tb 20 feet. 

When this fla^ iis brought to bear N. by W., distant about 2 miles, steer N.E. by E., 
which course will take you through the third passjige between the Zoltpi and the 
Gretciieskoi Banks, the extremities of which bear 6ast and west of each otner, with a 
depth of 16 and 18 fleet water. TliiB signal on the Gretcheskoi Bank bearing ^outh, 
distant a riiile, shape vour course S.E; J E. ; and wheti the blue flag on the Petrouchina 
bears north, steer to ihfe !N";E. by N., itnd you will riin into Taganrog Koads. 

On returning to the Strait of Kertche, it is always advisable to keep a little to the 
west, so as not to be exposed to the risk of being embayed on the low snore to the east, 
which is not visible at half the distance as the opposite shore on the coast of the Crimea* 
On this coast there are three mpun tains, which will assist to direct the course; two of 
which are about 6 miles to the W.N.W. of Cape Fanar, the third being tne cape itself, 
which, seen from a distance, seems separated from the rest of the coast. 

SAILING DIRECTIONS and GENERAL REMARKS.— Vessels leaving the 
Port of Constantinople foi* the Black Sea, will follow the directions already given for 
passirig the Bosphorus; and having entered the Black Sea, the bearings and distances 
from' midwsiy, between the two lighthouses to the diflferent points and harbours, will 
be as follow : — 

To the entrance of the Gulf Of BdUrgas IsT.N.W. J W. 33 leagues. 

the entrance to the Gulf of Varna N. by W. i W 42 „ 

Cape Kaliakri, or Calaghriah .• N. i W 43 „ 

off" the Soulina Mouth of the Danube N.N.E. J N 80 „ 

the entrance of the Dniester N.N.E. J N 100 „ 

Odessa lighthouse (a fixed light) N.N.E 105 „ 

Tendra Island lighthouse (a revolving light) ... N.N.E. J E 108 „ 

Tarkhan lighthouse (a fixed light) N.E. i N 96 „ 

Euphatoria, or Koslov N.E. | E 99 „ 

ChersonesstiS lighthouse (a fi^ed light) N.E. } E 90 J „ 

CapeAitodor E.N.E. } N 95^ „ 

the Gulf of Theodosia, or Kafia E-N.E. J N 119 „ 

the e"ntrance of the Strait of Kertche E.N.E. | N 132 „ 

Amasserah E. J N 49 „ 

Penderaklia E. f S 34 „ 

From Odessa to Chersonessus lighthouse, Sevastopol, S.E. by S 52 „ 

Chersonessus light to Sinope S. by E/J E 57 „ 

Sinope to the River Rioue E. by S., a little easterly 96 „ 

[Black Sea.] • h 
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The European, or Western Coast of the Black Sea, with the exception of Bourgas, 
Iniada, and the bay between the Bosphorus and Cape Calaghriah, affords few places 
of complete safety during winter; it is therefore advisable at that season to keep well 
out to sea. The Forts of Sevastopol, Eoslov, Balaklava, and Kaffa, in the Crimea, 
are much more secure, and of easier access. Sevastopol will readily be known by the 
lighthouse on Cape Chersonessus. Eoslov may be recognised by the great mosque, 
with a dome at its summit, and by its bearing from Chersonessus light N, f E., distant 
11 leagues. Balaklava is distinguished by 3ie land of Cape Aia, which is bold and 
lofly, Q)ut this port is closed agamst all vessels, as noticed in page 30) ; and Eafia by 
its position, and the appearance of Cape Theodosia. Vessels bound to the N.E. and 
tiie Sea of Azov will see the southern shore of the Crimea 20 leagues off in clear 
weather. The coast from Sevastopol is bordered with high mountains, rising abruptly 
towards their summits; and, as you advance towards Kaffa, Cape Theodosia appears 
insulated, forming two bays, one on the east, the other on the west: the harbour is 
of easy access, and sheltered from all wintry winds. Here, if you are bound to the 
Sea of Azov, you should obtain a pilot. The winds prevalent during the months of 
May, June, July, and August, are from E.N.E. to S.E. : you should therefore, when 
boimd to the Sea of Azov, steer well to the eastward, so as to make the high land over 
Anapa; b^ so doing, you will expedite and make good your passage, when other ves- 
sels, steering direct tor the Crimea, will lose it. This is the general practice of the 
best Greek captains, and that which has been proved to be correct by experience. The 
winds that prevail in the Black Sea in winter are less violent than in summer; and 
those which proceed from the northern coasts, dissipate the fogs, and (luless from the 
K.W.) bring generally, though not in all parts, dear weather and starlight nights. 

In proceeding for Odessa and the Northern Coast of Nicolaiev, it is requisite to sound 
frequently, and to observe the currents, which sometimes run with rapidity into the 
Gulf of £erkinet towards Ae low coast of Ferecop. Between the Danube and the 
Berezane the general depths, at 5 leagues from the shore, will be from 1 1 to 20 fathoms ; 
but as you advance to tne northward, you should nf^ go into a less depth, or you may 
get on the bank of Odessa. The bottom is sand and oaze, with shells; these latter, as 
you get farther from the land, become large, and are observed to diminish in size as 
you approach the shore. 

S.S.E. and S.W. winds,' which are very common during January, February, and 
March, are considered to be very favourable to the navigation, for such vessels as are 
bound to the northward. On returning towards the Bosphorus, be careful to make a 
large and proper allowance for these southerly currents, which so frequently have de- 
ceived vessels in the nighty and during foggy weather, by drifting them on shore; and 
take great care not to mistake any lights you may see on shore for the lights at the 
entrance of the Bosphorus. It is advisable, when coming from the Crimea, to make 
for the western side of the channel, that being the highest land; for you will com- 
monly find yourself set by the easterly current to the eastward of your course. When 
in mid-channel, at the entrance of the Bosphorus, the soundings will be mud; if to the 
westward, white sand, with black specks and small stones; but if to the eastward, white 
sand and broken shells. The current will frequently carry a vessel from the entrance 
of the Bosphorus to the Foint of the Seraglio in '2 hours, or even less with a leading 
wind; but when beating down with a light southerly wind, great care should be taken 
to keep in the current, and not to stand into any of the eddies, as you might be obliged 
to anchor in deep water, and find it difficidt to get out again. 



TRADE OF THE BLACK SEA AND SEA OF AZOV. 



The following tables, taken from an official report of the European Commerce of 
Russia, published in 1835, furnish a statistical view of the navigation and trade of the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, in the year 1830, which may serve to give those who 
are interested in these seas, some idea of the extent of the commerce carried on in this 
remote corner of Europe. Since the year 1830, the trade with England has consider- 
ably increased, particylarly in tallow, wool, and corn. 
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Vessels arrived in the Year 1830,* at the foUowing Parts. 



Poets. 


A 


1 

1 


• 

1 


• 


1 


& 


• 

is 


• 

1 


• 

% 


4 

i. 


• 

g 

1 


\ 


1 


• 

i 

•i 


Total 

number of 

Vessels. 


Odessa 


160 
17 
15 
20 

• • • 

174 
42 


222 

7 

19 

6 

• • • 

90 
40 


228 
1 
4 
2 

• • • 

83 
3 


144 

28 

9 

• • • 

• • • 

73 
21 


11 
140 

47 
6 

• • • 

15 
16 


53 

12 

1 

2 

• • • 

40 

• • • 


12 
1 
2 

• • • 

• • • 

2 
2 


8 
3 
2 


8 


5 






2 


2 


855 

209 

99 

36 

• • • 

486 
126 


Euphatoria. 

Theodosia 

Kertche 


























Marioupol 

Taganrog 

Ismnil T-.T 
















2 
2 


1 




3 


3 






Total... 














428 


384 


321 


275 


235 

r*— 


108 


19 


17 


9 


5 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1811 



Valwe of the Imports and Exports^ 1840. 



Poets. 


1 

Imports. 


Exports. 


Odessa, by sea 


Pk. 

15,357,000 

1,872,000 

1,481,000 

1,538,000 

384,000 

4,494,000 
597,000 


Pk. 

27,031,000 
121,000 
2,944,000 
1,806,823 
133,000 
4,000,000 
8,162,000 
1,815,000 


" by land 


Euphatoria 


Theodosia 

Kertche 


Mariounol 


Taeranrofi: 


6 ^O •»•»•*•*•••••**•** 

Ismail 


Total... 


25,723,000 


46,012,823 



Explanatory Notes. — ^The duties and tolls in the ports of the Black Sea and Sea of 
Azov are as follow, for vessels of whatever nation. 

Ist. — 18 copeeks per last, on their arrival at, and departure from, the port. 

2nd. — ^For anchoring, 50 copeeks for foreign, and 25 for Russian vessels, per last. 

3rd. — 50 copeeks per last for the lading of every foreign ship. Every ship to pay 
25 roubles towards keeping the lighthouses in repair. In Taganrog, 20 copeeks per 
last more are paid for the Lghthouses of the Sea of Azov. 

A last is about 2 tons. 

All nations can trade with the Russian ports, on a footing of perfect equality. The 
coasting trade is confined to Russian vessels. 

The weights and measures are pood and tschetwert (for com). One pood is 40 lbs., 
and equal to 36 lbs. English, 48 Leghorn, 40f Marseilles, 29^ Vienna, 34,^ Berlin. 

A tschetwert is about equal to 5| kilos of Constantinople, ^ of a salma of Malta, 
2 J stajes of Trieste, 2 J sacchi of Le^orn, 1} minea of Genoa, 1^ charge of Marseilles, 
2| quarterns of Barcelona, | of an Egyptian ardeb, f of an English quarter, 2^ of a 
Polish horetz, 194^^ French litres, ^-FshFT Berlin sheifels, 3f^^ Vienna metres. 

The ciirrent money is the paper rouble, about equal to eleven pence, or nine silver 
groshen (Prussian). 

More than half of the vessels which enter annually the ports of the Black Sea and 
Sea of Azov are only laden with ballast, so that a great part of the trade is carried on 
with ready money, which they often have on board. 



♦ In the same vear, 2062 vessels left these ports, exclusive of the Russian coasting trade. 
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Difference between the Coarse and First Bearing in Points of the Compass 
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